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In enervating Summer weather something more is 
required than a drink that is only temporarily 
refreshing: CADBURY’S COQGOA undoubtedly 
supplies the need--being a delicious, refreshing 
beverage ; thin in fluid, highly nutritious, and most 
sustaining.-repairing waste resulting from oppressiv® 
heat. It is a perfect drink and food combined. 


CADBURY’S is the ideal beverage for all times 
and seasons. It is absolutely Pure, therefore the 


Best Cocoa. 
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ALI, ANALYTSTSs. 
Navy and Army nn saa and "Medical Officers of Health will tell you that 


ONTSEBRAT” 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


is the PUREST and BEST, and the most Cooling, Refreshing, and Healthful 
Drink. It has the Real Taste and Flavour of the Fresh Fruit, being made from 
the Famous “MONTSERRAT” Cultivated Lime-Fruit. 


**MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE has been adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government for use in the Royal Navy. 


the Hero of ‘Omdurman, selected ‘‘ Montserrat’ 
LORD KITCHENER, jor the troops in the Soudan Campaign. 


nited States Government also  guteineé ox lies for Phill: eand Cuban 
paigns. Sold by Druggists, G ine Merchants everywhere. 


BIRD'S 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


“makes a perfect high-class 
Custard at a minimum of 
cost and trouble. Used by 
* all the leading Diplomees of 
the South Kensington School 
* of Cookery. Invaluable also 
for a variety of Swect 
Dishes, recipes for which 
accompany each packet. 


NO EGGS! 

NO RISK! 
ee NO TROUBLE ! 
AS' AN ARTICLE OF DIET.—BIRD’S CUSTARD is unrivalled 
for Nutriment and Delicacy of Flavour. It is the ONE THING NEEDED 


4] with all Fresh, Stewed, or Tinned Fruits. Rich, Cream-like, and Wholesome: 
; and will never — 
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OXFORD & CAMBRIDCE 
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Does Nort INJURE THE LEATHER. 
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is what we Smoke. 


It js a mixture of pure Tobaccos, scientifically blended, free from added scent, flavouring, or sugar, which 
only spoil the natural aroma of the natural leaf. it differs entirely from any tobacco hitherto put before the 
public. Give itatrial. Sold in 1 ounce packets, and 2, 4, and 8 ounce Tortoise-shell tins. 

The 4b. and Alb. tins are recommended for keeping the tobacco in good condition, 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c., says: ‘‘ Pure Tobacco is as essential a condition for the smoker as pure food and 
pureair. . . . and your Tortoise. shell Mixture is absolutely pure, and makesa cool and fragrant smoke.’ 


Ask at all First-Class Tobacconists, Stores, ac, 


Panntactarea and W, A, & A. C. CHURCHMAN, Ipswich, London, and Norwich. 


BSTABLISHED 1790. 
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i | PEARSON'S WEBELY. 


‘YOU CANNOT BE SURE THAT IT 18 
GALLAHER’S - 
‘TWO FLAKES’ 


YOU ARE BUYING cae YOU een ON GETTING IT 
IN THEIR 1, 2 OR 4 02 DECORATED TINS, 


SECURED BY PATENT BAND. 
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4 Ce te 


Pu PePePUPrFUPRFUPLPTIA IT ae. 


FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


AWARDED 3 GOLD MEDALS 


Foe superiority of Desiga, Material, Make, & Finish. 
PRAISED BY THOUSANDS OF WELL-SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. 


|HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED TO LADIES. 
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F CHILDREN’S WARM KNITTED | 
| WOOL CAPS 


Model 1325. 
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Execated withia 24 hours. 


‘Bankers: - LONDON ‘CITY & MIDLAND BANK Ltd. - ta rment costing 
Please mention “ PEARSON’S WEEKLY ” and send order directto, lone. 


i MANCHESTER. JOHN NOBLE Ltd. 


FLIES a _. a @ 
CARRY s 5 s a 


INFECTION . .. . 


Sees aed oe er leteneens: Heneneee * 


“The Conmission, consisting of Drs. and other medical 
men, appoint d to inquire into the causes of policy ary vhowres of Typhott, w A, “whieh carried off so 
during the war a 


bottles, carriage paid, 1 
Weitofor Price List. he 
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den Frames from 6/-. 


THE FAMOU 


by ot, ene ne St ree oon a there would only have, been «few 
isolated cases. are » ir upon thee conclusions.” 
The most mi oe exterminrting these eupootionante and 


pests is to 


MATHER’'S . . . 


FLY  s *¥ 
PAPERS - = » 


(9 YEARS’ REPUTATION.) 


28,000 SLAUGHTERED. 
KICITED TESTIMONIAL . nad 
neers ee a deat a sre eee 
here represents 


Lliehment is now practica'ly free from flies 
ts about 28.000. My ostablichment 5 Yours faitully, W. GRIFELX. 


Par and away the most effective Fly Paper on the Market, 
Bold by Chemists only. 
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WILLIAM MATHER LTD., Dyer Street, ‘nsleimeren: 
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GIRLS ? WHISTLE 


and Hens that Crow ought to have their heads chopped «jj ; : 


| rising to nty breast bone, and throat. 


\D half-price - 28’. 
House, . 
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'73, Newhall St., BIRMINGHAM. 


Wasx enpino 
Ave. 19, 1899. 


so the old saying runs. We don’t endorse it, of course. Wi ve } 
heard girls whistle, and hens crow, but we never thought «J 
chopping their heads off. Fancy, taking a pretty girl’s head v1 =} 
And if the hen was a good layer, even though it did crow occasic . 
ally, there’s no sense in taking its head off. Certainly, whistl: 

in girls, and crowing in hens, is a bit infra dig, still, choppi: - 
their heads off is really too drastic. A desperate disease need: | ' 
desperate remedy. Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are not 4 : 
desperate remedy, but they’re safe for the cure of Indigestion, Win : 
on the Stomach, Biliousness, Costiveness, Liver Complaints, | 
Sick Headache, &c. : 

A Gentleman whose initials are M. J. writes from Newcastle. ; 
on-Tyne: I suffered from Dizziness and Faintness. Getting 
worse, I consulted a Doctor. Deriving no benefit, I tried several : 
remedies, but grew worse. I had severe pains in the left side. | 
I lost much sleep, and 
imagined sometimes my heart stopped beating, and grew terribly 
nervous, fearing sudden death. I resolved to try your Wind Pills. 
After one week’s trial I felt a change in my health. I had been 
ill six months, and feared I should never be well again. I can 
heartily recommend your Wind Pills. Do not publish my name 
and address ; you may give these to any inquirer. 

Page Woodcock’ s Wind Pills being purely ee Taste- 
less, and Mild and Tonic in their action, may be taken with 
perfect safety by the most delicate of either sex. 

Page Woodco¢k’s Wind Pills are sold. by all Medicine Vendors 
at 1/1} and 2/9 ; post free for price by Page Woodcock, Lincoln. 
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NESTLE’S | 


ACKNOWLEDEED TO BE Ni | 
- RICHEST IN CREAM. L K 


USED THE SAME AS FRESH MILK FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Babies, Children, Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Invalids, &o., bo 
If You Gannot Otherwise Obtain 


“CHANCELLOR” SOAP 


we will send 1 dozen 3d. bars, carriage paid, for P.O. value ;-. 
me BETTER VALVE IMPOSSIBLE -wi 


CLA =r". Also send name of your Grocer or Oilman to _ 
Genuine Claret from the Growers. e doz. 
1/-. fe aEDGOGs. pare. CHANCELLOR SOAPS, 18 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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BELLE: “ Would youallow a man to kiss you?” 

Maude: “Um—well, I think it is our duty to—er— 
make allowances for the weakness of mankind, you 
know.” 

i 

Doctor: “Troubled with insomnia, eh ? 
thing before going to bed.” 

Husband : “ Why, doctor, you once told her never to 
eat anything before going to bed.” . 

Doctor (with dignity): “That, my dear sir, was in 
1895. Science has made great strides since then.” 


—— 
‘s Doctor Says no Touchee Me.’’ 


Eat some- 


A CuINEsE trader was the scene of a humorous 
smuggling incident upon her arrival at Sydney the 
other day. : 

The customs officials made an unusually extensive 
search for contraband opium and cigars, and one of 
them became suspicious of the attitude of a sick sailor, 
who lay in his bunk with a “broken leg.” ; 

Sharply interrogated, the invalid whined out in 

lish : 
ee EDoctor says no touchee me; no movee.” . 

The official, however, proved inexorable, and, amid 
choice imprecations the sailor was tenderly removed to 
another bunk. A search revealed the cause of illness, 
which consisted of a wholesale consignment of boxes of 
cigara, neatly packed in rows, as a foundation to the 

ttress. 
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SHE: “ Why do they call a battleship ‘ she’ ?” 
He: “ Because there are so many arms about her.” 


—— ae 


He: “ Are you sure that I am the only man you ever 
really and truly loved P” . 
She: “Perfectly sure. I went over the whole list 


only yesterday.” 
—_rto—_- 
Proressor: “Too bad! One of my pupils, to whom 
I have given two courses of inetruction in the cultivation 
of the memory has forgotten to pay me; and the worst 
of it is, I can’t remember his name!” 


ef es 
Animals and Birds that Fight. 


You would hardly believe that moles, clumsy and 
almost blind, become perfect demons when they 
quarrel. 

No one knows what they quarrel about, but if they 
once start fighting, one has todie. ‘They will keep on 
in the presence of any number of spectators, hanging 
on to one another like bulldogs, and burying their 
enormously strong jaws and teeth in one another's 

esh. 

Hedgehggs, another type of the quiet, inoffensive- 
looking animal, not only fight, but always to the death, 
.and when one is killed, the other generally devours him. 

Hares, on the other hand, are Pie tie most 
timid of creatures ; yet they can fight. A fight hetween 
two hares is a ludicrous sight, 2s they skip and jump 
over one another. But a blow from the hind legs of a 
hare is no joke to his opponent. 

Among birds, robins are the most pugnacious. More 
than one case could be quoted of two robins so frantic- 
‘ally set on killing one another as to have allowed them- 
selves to be picked up in the hands of a looker-on, and 
there have lain, with bak and claws deeply buried in cne 
another’s plumage. 

—_— to 

Tommy : “There's a girl at our school, mamma, they 
call ‘ Postcript.’ Do you know why?” 

Mamma: “No, dear.” ; 

Tommy : “ Because her name is Adaline Moore.” 


a aon 
“Mrs. Boppy came over and said, as we were going 


away, she would like to borrow our lawn-mower, wicker 
Seno hammock, garden-hose, water filter and your 
C ” 


“Did you lend them to her ?” 

“Of course; you know she is going to take care of 
our parrot.” 

All rights reserved.) 


A Little Faded Rose. 


A SWEETHEART in the long ago 
This treasure gave to me, 
Though withered now, ‘twas once aglow 
With beauty fuir to see ; age 
And ab, its fragrance, how divine 
None but a lover knows! 
How once it thrilled this heart of mine, 
This little faded rcse. 


’Twas pluck’d upon a summer’s day 
In years when we were young; 
When love was sweet and we were gay, 
As happy songs we sung ; 
Yet silent now, those dear refrains 
In memory repose, 
While only this of all remains, 
This little faded rose. 


Blest trophy of a summer dear, 
In beauty sweet arrayed; 

Blesat token of the love sincere 
Of tender, trusting maid; 

Alas! I nevermore shall know 
Such perfect days as those, 

As when she gave me, years ago, 
This little faded rose. 


Her form now rests beneath the soil, 
And she is free from care, 

At home in Heaven there is no toil— 
Where all is bright and fair ; 

And though removed so far from view, 
Eternal bliss she knows, 

While I, ah! I am likened to 
This withered, fuded rose. 


——e> fe 
Cities Built in Layers. 


Ir you want to ke introduced to the slowest people in 
the world you must visit North Africa and make your 
way across the scorching desert that separates from the 
rest of the inhabitants of Africa the race known to the 
ec Sa as the Troglodytes, from the Greek “ troglois,” 
a hole. 

They were given this name on account of the habit of 
living in holes in the ground, a habit that probably 
owes its origin to the fact that the heat in that quarter 
is terrific. 

The Troglodytes are in the line of caravan travel, and 
are visited by these trains of the African desert. No 
outside influence has been able, however, to ween them 
from their ancient habits, their antique garb, and their 

uliar manner of living. 

A Troglodyte city is the most curious dwelling place 
in the world. From the exterior it presents the aspect 
of a Roman circus. The habitations are buiit in layers 
one above the other, and form a circular wall with a 
single entrance from the outside. All the dcors of the 
houees open on the interior of the circular city. Each 
habitation has a door and a wii:dow. To get to them 
you climb a flight of steps cut in the wall, which brings 

rou to the lower layer of houscs, and, if you wish to go 
igher, you climb another pair of steps to the houses 
above. The doors are all fastened with the mest 
rimitive Icck that is turned by means of a wooden 


ey. 

The circular habitations with the dead walls outside 
form a strong fortrees to guard the inhabitants from 
the attacks of neighbouring tribes. In these more 
peaceful days, however, they have no such fear before 
them, and so they use the walled city mostly for storin 
of crops, while they live in ho!lcs dug in the groun 
within the walls, and frequently change their position 
in search of pasture for the animals. 

The age of the cities is immense. The people are 
peaceably disposed, in which phase of character they 
are superior to most other natives of Northern Africa. 
They are intelligent and bard-working, tending their 
flocks and farming their land with patientenergy. The 
approach to their country is so diflicult and dangerous 
on account of the ag te gorges it is n to 
traverse and the risk of being overcome by the deadly 
sirocco, that the interesting people have been disturbed 
but little by Europeans, 


[Ont Pussy, 


EStTeReD at 
Stationers’ Hat. 


Farr Customer: “ Are you quite sure this is a 
genuine four-leaf clover ? ” 
Dealer: “I could swear to it, lady. I put the extra 
leaf on myself.” 
—_—_~»j—____ 


“FATHER ill and can't work! Tut, tut! That's a 
very serious matter for all of you, my little man.” 

“Yessir, but it mizht have been wrss.” 

“Worse! Why, he’s the breadwinner, isn’t he 2” 

“Yessir, but it might have been mother, and s):¢ buys 
the tea an’ clothes an’ sugar an’ milk an’ meat.” 


ho. 


Left His Eye to Keep Watch. 


A TEA-PLANTER in Ceylon who had a glass eye was 
desirous of going away for a day's shooting with a friend, 
but he knew that as soon as the natives who were at 
work on the plantation heard that he had gone they 
would not do a stroke of work. How was he to get cf? 
That was the question. After much thought an idea 
puck him. Going up to the men he addressed them 

Us : 

“Although I myself will be absent, yet I shull leave 
one of my eyes to see that you do your work.” 

And much to the surprise and Lewilderment of the 
natives, he took out the glass eye and placed it on the 
stump of a tree, and left. For some time the men worked 
hard, now and then casting furtive glances at the eye to 
see if it was still watching; but at last one of them, 
seizing his tin in which he carried his food, approached 
the tree, and gently placed it over the eye. As soon as 
they saw they were not being watched they all lay down 
and slept peacefully until sunset. 


ee fh eee 


“ Let me alone,” growled the sleeper. “ Why did you 
wake me out of a sound sieep?”’ 

“ Because,” replied the sufferer, “it was such a 
terrible sound that I had to.” 


—jo 


Mrs. Driver : “ You'rehungry,eh? Whatare you? 
A proteenionss tramp, I suppcse. ’ 
Tramp : “ No, lady, ('m not a professional. Only an 
ammytoor, lady. I never ask for money. Something 
to eat and drink is all I have ever etl for yet.” 


—— § 
Try a Dry Salt Bath. 


A pry salt bath is said to tone up the general system 
and renovate the com plerion as if by magic. 

“TI never had anything do me so much good,” said a 
lady who has tried it. “I get that feeling of fatigue 
which oppresses me nearly every summer. My physician 
advised me to avoid tonics and to try dry salt baths 
instead. 

“T fill a large earthen jar with the coarsest salt I can 
get, and add enough water to this to make a sort of 
thick salt paste, but not enough to dissolve the mineral. 
Every morning when I get up I take this up in handfuls 
and rub it briskly over my body. Next I jump into a 
tub of clear, cold water, ani take a thorough but quick 
dousing. This being done, I takea brisk rub down with 
a Turkish towel. 

“The effect is delicious. It gives one a sense of 
exhilaration. But the best part of the dry salt bath is 
not the feeling of freshness and renewed life that it 
imparts, but the soft, satiny texture of the skin.” 

—_——_—~te———— 

Mrs. HoreweE Lt: “But, George, what is a briolet 
diamond?” 

Mr. Hopewell: “One like a pear.” 


Mrs. Hopewell: “Well, then, George, why not 
mea pair and have done with it.” = zi ea 


-_— eo 

City Epitor: “Well?” 

Re orter: “ Can I have fifteen minutes this after. 
noon 

City Editor (frowning) : “ For what P” 

porter: “I’m going to be married.” 

City Editor: “Well, hurry up. And”—absently— 
“get the name of the bride, and all that, and if there is 
an ee oo enlarge upon it. I shall expect 


To Working Men and Women! Turn to page 108 and sign the coupon, which insures you against fatal accidents, 
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DORA MYRL, the | Lady Detective. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 
I.—WAS IT A FORGERY? 


“It's no use, Miss Myrl, I cannot find the proper busi- 
«ess tone with you. May I talk to you asa friend?” 

“I gon want to talk to you or think of you in any other 
way, Sir 1 

“Well, I come to beg of you to go down and stay with 
this girl, Annie Lovel, as a friend, at her uncle’s place, 
Riversdale.” % 

““Why! you've told me all that before, but you haven’t 
yet told me why ?” 

“You know her uncle, Sir Randal Lovel?” ‘ 

“The _— book collector? I know nothing bad of him.” 

“ And his en Albert Lovel?” 

“I know nothing good of him.” 

“There isn’t any good to know. From his boyhood he 
was a bad lot, not wild, but vicious. He was expelled from 
three schools, and sent down from the University. He got 
leave to retire from the Army,and there was a story of 
cheating at cards. 

“This gay young reprobate ran down occasionally to 
shoot the pheasants at Riversdale and make distant and 

tful love to his cousin, Miss Anne, and Sir Randal was 
delighted at the thought of a marriage between them. 
But the crash came as it was bound to come. Some story 
reached Sir Randal’s ears with clear proof behind it—the 
story of some man whom Albert had swindled, or some 
woman he had wronged. The baronet was roused to 
inquiries and the whole truth of his nephew’s career came 
out. There is nothing more terrible than a quiet man 


“Albert was sent for. There was a stormy interview. 
The barricade of subterfuge and falsehood which the young 
reprobate set up was swept.away in the current of the old 
man’s righteous anger. Sir Randal swore to disinhcrit 
him. en Albert the Good—as he is generally 
called—laughed openly im his face. ‘Threatened men 
live long,’ he said, ‘and vice rersi,’ and went jauntily from 
the room and out of the house. Next morning Sir Randal 
drew out a will in his own handwriting, and the doctor and 
clergyman from the neighbouring town witnessed it. No 
one saw the will, but it is assumed that it left all his 

to his niece. He locked it up in the strong eafe 
in his study, and carried the key always about with him in 
an inner et. Every morning it was bis habit to take 
dy glance through it as if to assure himself of its 

Nothing happened to the will?” Dora asked. “Your 
story is very exciting, Sir Gregory.” 

“I trust the end of it will prove tame commonplace,” he 
said. “But thero was just one other incident I have to tell 
you of; a burglary—say rather an attempted burglary. 
There was a skilful and determined effort mado to 5 ak 
open the safe. But the alarm was given in time and the 
burglar had to fiy before he was half through with his 
work. Don’t be impatient with an old proser, Miss Myrl, 
I’m just at the end of my story; Sir Randal died suddenly 
the day before te 

“Oh! You don’t believe that Albert ——? ” 

“No, no! It wasn’t that. I mean it was a natural death 
from pneumonia, though the doctor thought that the mental 
shock had probably hastened his end. Now this poor little 
girl I told you cf is left alone in that great house with a 
great pack of honest etapid servants around her, but no 
friend. She has written to me; but I am chained to Lordon 
at present. I want someone to go down at once—a woman, 
if possible, with a kind heart and quick wit; a woman tbat 
can look after herself and others. “There is a fast train in 
an hour and a half, if that’s not tooscon. You will get 
there in less than an hour and a half, in time for dinner 
at seven. I will wire at once, and you will be met at the 
railway-ctation, which is only. three miles from the hou:e.” 

e 


She was met at the station with an open two-horse 
phaecton by Miss Lovel herself, who welcomed her cordially, 
and they drove together through the avenue of lime trees. 
two massivo walls of verdure—in the red glory cf an 
autumn sunset, to the great hcuse that reared its tall 
gables amongst the trees. 

Next morning the girls had o pleasant and quiet time 
together, but in the afternoon there was a somewhat startling 
surprise. 

Dora chanced to be on the drawing-room landing when 
Ocrs'came a modest ring and a gentle knock at the hall 

oor. 
She waited and raw the visitor give his card to the foot- 
man. She had never ecen him ay but she guessed his 
identity in a moment, and ran down the stairs to greet him. 

“Mr. Albert Lovel, I presume ?” 

He bowed with perfect grace and courtesy. 

“Sir Albert Lovel is now the absolutely correct name,” 
he answered lightly, “ but I don’t want to stand on cere- 
mony with you, Miss Myrl; call me just what you choose.” 


“ You know me, then?” she cried in a tone as light as 
his own, 


“Of courre I do. I never forget a f, » particu! 
if you will forgive me saying so, a ty food, I pes 


you once, oe I lost and you 
won a reputation. I’m ikely to forget harm 
lady detective! Ah! here “4 eels 78 


comes my charming cousin ! ” 
» was & subtle, impalpable change in hie manner 


and voice—a vague suggestion tenderness and devotion 
as he raised his cousin’s hand to his lips, and Dora noticed 


Annie’s face flushed as their eyes met, 
* I come to condole with you, my cousin,” he said, and 


te Dora’s ears there was a faint accen mockery 
his voice that Annie’s ears missed, sis ~ 


“Is it not better to be quite frank, Sir Albert?” Dora 
asked. 


“Certainly,” he answered, without the smallest change 
of voice, “I was about to tell my cousin I have come 

jally to hear the will read.” 

“It will not be read for three days,” Dora answered 
quickly. “Mr. Bennett, Sir Randal’s solicitor cannot come 
before.”” Se ie 

“Till then,” he said, “I must claim the hospitality of 
Riversdale. As the nearest male relative and presumptive 
heir of Sir Randal, I might, perhaps, claim it as a right. 
prefer to request it as a favour.” 

Annie looked irresolutely at Dora. “It’s oa favour you can- 
not well refuse,” Dora oad, answering the look. 

Sir Albert bowed his acknowledgments. As the three 
passed the door of the study where the safe was, Dora 
threw it open. ‘There was a man inside, with a frieze 
jecket and gaiters, seated in a big armchair with a double- 
parketlad fuwling-piece between his knees. 

“One of the keepers, Sir Albert,” Dora explained ; “ we 
have onc or other of them here ready night and day. You 
may have heard of the attempted burglary. Don’t you 
think this is a wise precaution ? ” 

“Extrouely,” he answered frankly, exactly as if he 
meant it. On the morning of the second day Dora was in 
the gerdcn pacing the central walk, wien Annie came 
running to lr, pale and frightened. 

“The ley of the eafe is stolen!” she cried. 

“When” Dora aeked. “Do try to keep your wits and 
nerves £'«: «'y, my dear!” for Annio was shaking like a leaf 
in the wii d 

“Icani ‘u the leaet tell when. It was kept, as you 
know, in tie cecret drawer of the cesk in the dining-room. 
I put it (here when uncle died and I have not locked at it 
since. {cmcthing suddenly tempted me to Icok for it to- 
cay; 1] alf expected to find it gcne; but I was herribly 
frightened all the same.” 

“Being frightened won’t help a little bit. The first 
thing’ is to sco if the safe has been opened. Come along!” 

‘Lhey v cnt straight to the study. Ike gamekceper wes 
there stolidly vigilant. 

Dora just gave one glance at the eafe door. 

“ All right so far!” she said shortly. 

“But how do ycu know?” Annic asked. 

“It is so simple it’s not worth telling. I just gummed ao 
hair across the slit of the door and it is thece still. Now 
to fir? the key. Were is Sir Albert?” 

“In his sitting-room. Ho's been the:o all tle morning 
since breakfast.” 

“With the docr locked on tLe inside I dare say. Isthcre 
a second key for the room?” 

“The housekceyez has one, but——” 

“ Well get it for me like a good girl,” Dora interrupted 
persua:ively. “I don’t want to trouLle Sir Albert more 
then I can help.” 

With the key in her hand she came softly to the door 
and turned the handle without a eound. As she antici- 

ted, it was locked on the inside. She slipped the key 

in, shcoting the cther out before it, and flung the door 
open, 
Paice Allort started from his seat with a curse. For a 
second his face was fiendish with rage. But he instantly 
recovered his composure. With his Jeft hand he caught 
something bright from the table and thrust it into the 
pocket of his smoking jacket as he tuned to face Dora with 
a smile on his Jips and in his eyes. 

“This is indecd an unexpected treat, Miss Myrl,” he said. 

Dora glanced past him at the table at which he hud been 
seated. ‘There was a spirit lamp still burning with o 
cruciblo eet upon it, and beside the lamp on the table a 
blow pipe and come fragments of bright metal, and what 
locked like chips of very thick brown paper. Amonget this 
litter a handsome pipe-casc in green morocco was Jaid. 
Close to his chair was his green mcrocco travelling bag 
open, showed brilliant with gold fittings, and a green silk 
Lae. “a pa te — of the table a writing-caso from 
the travelling y also open, with scraps of paper, pens of 
several sizes, and an ink ramet, all littered about. “= 

With asmile and a word of apology, Dora crossed the 
room. “ Wh:t a handsome pipe-case! ” she said innocently, 
stretching out her hand to it. 

But Sir Albert was too quick for her. He caught u; 
the case before her fingers reached it. “You musn't 
touch it, Miss Myrl,” he cried, “it smells abominably of 
stale tobacco,” and with that he thrust it into one of tho 
recesses of the bag so violently that it broke through the 
= silk, and went down between tho lining and the 

leather. 

“ You have been busy at some literary work, Sir Albert, 
I see,” Dora went on, without seeming to notice the abrupt- 
ness of his movement. 

“ Yes,” he answered carelessly, “I have been 
imitate my uncle's handwriting. Confess that is w 
a ics Myr], so I may as well make a clean 


ing to 
t you 
breast of 


But as he spoke he gathered up the fragments of loose 
paper, and snapred down the lid Po the spring ink-bottle 
and closed the writing-case. Then he glanced at the lighted 
epirit say and the crucible in which the white metal 
simme 


“I was making bullets 


for my air ”” hi 
éabaly. y -gun,” he went on 


“They must fit perfectly tight to be effective, so I 


» our ! ItisI 
a tine pardon owe youan 


is nervous about it. I thought bie m 
e 


* 66 
a yf 
ve min foun key for the 
-desk, in whose secret dra he 
bony wer Miss Lovel had sup- 
Next afternoon, Mr. Bennett, and with him Sir 


came down for the reading of the will, " 
sworn the safe had not been opened in the intercot i 


iy energy 2 nm Sigh arg dad gredasgee tried 


the document into his hand. was plainly no 
need for anxiety ; the will was concise and clear. Apart 
from a few legacies to old friends and 


servants, Sir Randal 
left all the testator died possessed of to his “beloved niece, 
Annie Lovel.” 

Dora breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

So the thing was done not to be undone. The will was 
wholly in the testator’s handwriting; the witnesses unin. 
peachable. The game was over, and her clever opponent 
seemed not to have made a single effective move. 

This very inaction of his frightened and led her a 
little, and she hada consultation with the solicitor and Sir 
Gregory Grant. 

“Yes,” the solicitor said, “you are quite right, Miss 
Myr, in thinking that a 0g 4 of the will can be proved if 
the original is destroyed. can be even proved on parcl 
evidence. Certainly, Sir i yh Ge have heard of Mr. 
Albert Lovel—who has not ?—‘ All the Good.’ Ha! ha! 
Albert the Best; Sir Albert now—I beg his pardon, and I 
suppose he would have no objection to the estates to keep 
up the title. But there is not the shadow of a chance for 
him. However, I will bring a certified copy of the will 
back with me to London as you desire it.” 

“May I takea eononray , meantime?” Dora asked. 
have brought my camera down with me.” 

“It will be quite unnecessary,” eaid the solicitor. 

But Sir Gregory insisted that in dealing with “ Albert 
the Good,” no precaution was unnecessary, and the photo- 
graph was taken. 

There were many business details to be seen to at Rivers- 
dale, and Sir Gregory and the sol‘citor stayed for a week 
befcre they warned: with the will and copy to London. Sir 
Albert went back with them. He had won his way in spite 
of themselves and their knowledge into the suburbs—s80 to 
speak—cf their confidence. Before they parted Sir Gregory 
offered, of his own accord, a loan of five hundred pounds, 
which “Albert tho good’ frankly accepted, casually 
remarking that he needed it very particularly. 

Dora remuined a few days at Riversdale, relieved 
but still bewildered at the turn affairs had taken. 

On her return to London she took a five weeks’ trip to 
the Continent, and the whole case slipped from her mind, 
She arrived back in London on a Friday night. 

On Saturday afternoon, in her own cosy little sitting- 
room, she lazily opened the Patt Mauy Gazer, and in 
the most prominent place on the front page her eye lit 
instantly on this sensational head-line : 

LOVEL v LOVEL. 
Tre Great WILL Case. 
A Mituiow at Sraxz. 
ExteaorpinaBy DenovEMENT, 
Is 1r a Forcsry? 


Her eye ran rapidly over the paragraph. 

“The Lovel v. Lovel will case, tried at the Oxford Assizes 
before Judge Smith and a special jury to-day, suddenly 
assumed an unexpected and sensational oo It will be 
remembered that the late Sir Randal vel, by a will 
entirely in his own handwriting, left his whole fortune, 
estimated ast over a million stirling, to his niece, Miss 
Annie Lovel, disinheriting his nephew, Sir Albert Lovel. 
There were said to becircumstances that made this bequest 
natural. Tho will was in regular form, the testamentary 
capacity of Sir Randal was indisputable, and the witnesses of 
the highest respectability. It was a matter of ise, when, 
at the last momcnt, Sir Albert entered a caveat. But the 
advisers of the young lady had no fear for the result, and 
the proof of the will was regarded as merely formal. Tho 
plaintiffs closed their case in five minutes; none of tho 
witnesses were cross-examined. Counsel then for the dc- 
fence put the will into the hand of the eminent expert, Mr. 
Croescaden, and asked him to examine the signature. He 
examined it closely through a pocket: mii and pro- 
nounced it genuine. i nee ge it seemed as if the case had 


US § 


The suggestion was that the word had originall 
stood “méphae Like rmaey 


her haste. She was at the door the samo instant as tle 
som, 
“ Paddington!” she cried, in; “a sovereign if 
you catch the 4,30!” mine . 


That evening she had an interview at his hotel with sir 
Gregory Grant and Mr. Bennett, tiff’s solicitor, whe, 
ited to see her. Subse- 
with the leading’ 


“ Now, Mr. 1” said the judge sharply, as he tock 
his seat on the bench. Raa ie 
: pa yr a Tulliver, Q.C., Solicitor-General, who led 
lor jendant, interposed 

AL ca ae for one moment, ” he said defer- 
en’ . He was over ¢ of anticipated 
tri “Sir Albert Lovel, the defi in this case, 
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friend that Sir Albert and his travelling bag are in court. 
We will havo his hat-case and portmanteau sent for if they 
should be reyuired.” 

At this there was a ripple of laughter in court. 

But Mr. Carvor was unabashed, “I think we will find 
the travelling bag sufficient,” he said very quictly, as he 
took it into his hands, “ Will your lordship bear with me a 
moment ?” 

The learned councel felt the bag, and shook it, and turned 
with a gratified smile to Dora. 

“ You are right,” he said in a whisper ; “ it is there still.” 
_ With that he thrust his hand through a break in the silk 
lining of the bag, and after some fumbling drew out a 
green morocco pipe-case and laid it beside his brief on the 
table. Then he took the writing-case from the bag. 

“Well, Mr. Carver?” the judge cried, a little impa- 
tiently at last. 

“Quite ready, my lord, quite ready. Will your lord- 
ship kindly allow the oxpert, Mr. Crosscaden, to be recal led ? 
ce are just one or two questions I would like to ask 

im.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Carver,” assented the judge. 

“Mr. Crosscaden,” said Mr. Carver in his Siendest tone, 
when the witness stepped into the box, “will you kindly 
examine again with that microscope of yours, if you please, 
the words you swear have been written into the will, and, 
tell me, do you notice anything peculiar ? ” 

“Nothing particular,” said Mr. Crosscaden after careful 
examiuation, “ exce; °° 

“Well! except what?” 

“There are a number of particles of what look like glass 
in the ink. They are very minute but they are, of course, 
quite distinct under the microscope.” 


; “Would it, in your opinion, account for this uliarit 

‘ if someone had put ground glass into the bottle from whic 
the ink was taken?” 

f Certainly.” 


Mr. Carver dipped his pen deep into the ink bottle of Sir 


f Albert’s writing-case, turning the point round twice. Then 
1 he wrote the word “forger” heavily on a piece of paper he 
. tore from his brief and handed it to the expert. 

5 “Just look at that through the microscope,” he said, “ do 
r you find the same minute fragmonts of glass in that ink ?” 

; “ Certainly, they are quite distinct, but I cannot explain 

ow.” 

' “ We will come to the explanation later on, if you please. 
t Will you kindly look at this enlarged photograph of the 


will through the microscope ? The words ‘niece Annio’ if 


you Please. | Do you find any traco here of crasure or 


re-writing ? 

“None whatever.” 

“If they had been there when the photograph was taken, 
the camera would have found and shown them, I 
presume ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“If your lordship would pardon me for a moment, I 
would 1 ask your lordship to examine this 
document,” said Mr. Carver. 

He handed up the pipe-case to the bench. 

“ Your lordship observes I have not opened it since I took 
it from the defendant’s travelling-bag.” 

His lordship opened the case. Inside it was a neatly- 
constructed mould of a large key made of jlan—that brown 
papier-mache on which stereot; are cast. 
ne In the name of pace what is oa a cried his lord- 

ip, holding it out for the inspection of the jury. 

We hope to prove it is a mould, my tod= Mr. 
Carver answered quietly, “a mould of the key of the safe 
in which the will was Sg in Riversdale. With your 
lordship’s permizsion I shall not trouble tho court or the 
juy with any lengthened speech. This young lady ’—he 

dicated Dora with a gesture—“ Miss Dora Myr], the lady 
detective of whom your lordship may have heard, was in 
Riversdale when the dofendant in this case arrived after his 
uncle’sdeath. She surprised the defundant, as she believed, 
in the act of casting a duplicate of the key of theo safe which 
was missing at the time. He thrust the mould into his bag 
eo violently that it burst through the lining and fell through 
g. below, where, fortunately, it was allowed to remain. Sus- 


aS ae Maer Hb a 


8 pootiag some attempt to tamper with the will, sho poured 
1e und glass into the ink-bottle which she thought it likely 
ly e would use. ‘I'he ph ph was taken by her just after 
ry the will was read, and, as [ venture to submit, before this 


most ingenious fraud was perpetrated by the defendant, who 
rt remained in the house a week afterwards with a duplicate 


eS key of the safe in his possession. I sball now, with your 
ty lordship’s permiesion, offer the court rebutting evidence in 
fi, the case. The first witness I call is the defendant himself.” 
re There was a pause, 
“Call the defendant,” said the judge. 
w, “ Sir Albert Evans Lovel,” yelled the crier. 
Mm, No onse. 
Ie “Sir Albort Evans Lovel,” louder than before. 
uf “My lord,” the oo counsel for the plaintif said, “I 
Le saw the defendant leave the court a momont ago through 
P the side door when the ev:dence about the photograph was 
F “Call him outside,” said the judge sternly. 
sit “Sir Albert Evans Lovel,” was shouted at the door. 
m, Still no response. 
aan The judge turned to the counsel for the plaintiff. 
ny “Mr. er,” he said, “ I do not think we trouble 
you further in the case. What say you, gentlemen of thu 
nd jury?” 
le “ We are unanimous, my lord,” replied the foreman ; “ we 
find in favour of the will. 
ss [Next week: “THE WINGS OF A BIRD.") 
od 
Articles have already in connection with the 
re series, entitled: “ Palmist” (: “The "s 
od Legacy ” (463), “ The Last Shall be ”” (464), “ How 
e, Cut Stick” ( * Violin” (<6), 
ry “The False Heir and the True” (467), “ The y 
Race” (473). 


them can spell ever 2 
— many of the real puzzlers of the spelling- 


hastil 


veteran as he resumed his chair. 


Spell This. 


Some of you who think you are well up in spelling 


just try to spell the words in this little sentence : 


“It is agreeable to witness the unparalleled ecstasy of 


two harassed peddlers endeavouring to gauge the 
symmetry of two peeled pears.” 


Read it over to your friends and see how many of 
word correctly. The sentence 


eet ee 
How He Won the Girl. 


Tuey slowly rose to their fect, and the young man 
brushed the dust from the old man’s coat. 
“That's all right, my boy,” said the old football 
“Sit down.” 

The young man wonderingly obeyed. 

“1 was afraid, sir,” he said, “that our conversation 


had come to an abrupt end.” 


“Abrupt end? Not a bit of it,” cried the veteran. 


“Let mesee. You came in here toask me for the hand 
of my daughter?” 


“ Ye-cs, sir,” said the young man. 

“ And then what happened ?”’ 

“Why, sir,” replied the youth, “you sprang up like a 
raging lion and plunged at me.” 

“That's right,” laughed the old footballer, “that’s 
right. And then, ha, ha, you downed me—downed me 
quicker than a wink, It’s all right, my boy, you can 
have her.” 

“ Can have her?” gasped the radiant youth. 

“ That's what I said,” replied the smiling father. “TI 
can't refuse anything toa man who tackles as beauti- 
fully as you do. Take her, my boy, and be happy.” 


eee 


Hunting Lost Coins. 


“T'm glad I didn’t miss that this morning,” said a 
prominent man to P.W. exultantly. 

He opened his hand and showed a battered three- 
penny-piece. 

“T'm not superstitious about many things,” explained 
he, “ but you will find any number of men in the street 
who are just as glad as I am at finding coins. A great 
many are firm believers in the idea that good luck 
always follows such finds, and will not hesitate to 
embark in commercial or financial ventures on the 
strength of baving found a buttered coin of the 
realm. 

“T can’t say that I am absolutely dominated by such a 
superstition, but I do admit I always feel easier about 
transactions of a speculative character if I have first 
picked up a piece of money in the street, especially if it 
proves to be a threepenny-piece or a farthing. 

“Picking up coins becomes a mania with many 
brokers and speculators, and from » mania it not 
infrequently becomes a passion. Several men with 
whom I am intimately acquainted haunt certain 
vicinities where there is always more or less small 
change in active circulation, and where, as a conse- 
quence, many pennies are lost in the street. These 
coins they treasure and preserve with the fondest care. 
They would not part with them for many thousand 
times their intrinsic value.” 


et 
Tattooing Signs on Dogs. 


“You see,” said a dog tatooist to P.W., “so many 
dogs are being stolen nowadays that it is necessary to 
put an indelible mark upon them. Some thieves can 
take almost any kind of dog and do him up in such a 
way that his best friend won’t knowhim. They can dye 
a as , trim his ears or tail, and diafigure Lim in other 
ways. 

2 Not long ago I read of a woman who proved her 
ownership of a pet dog by showing some of his tricks to 
the magistrate. Jt struck me that if she had had her 
deg marked in some way she would have had leas diffi- 
culty. 

“t can take a long-haired dog and put his owner's 
initials on the under side of one of the ears with blue 
India ink, and that will be a mark which will never fail. 
It is not very painful to tke dog. On three I tattooed 
rings about their tails, with certain private marks 
known only to the owners. 

“OF course, each man, for his own protection, wants 
his dog to have a private tattoo mark which cannot be 
seen by the ordinary observer, so that when his dog is 
stolen the mark can’t be destroyed, even if its place is 
discovered under the hair. The owner can then easily 

rove : 

Pit is to tattoo a than itisa man. It 
takes one man to hold the dog alone. Foraneasy mark 
under a long-eared dog I genecely get three or four 
shillings; but my price runs up to £1 when the mark is 
big and in two colours, and takes time.” 


DIP INTO THIS BEFORE 
YOU DIP INTO THE SEA. 


A Few VALuasBLe anp AprrorriATE HINTS ON 
BATHING. 


THERE isaright and a wrong way of doing every- 
thing, and sea-bathing is no exception to the rule. 

At this particular period of the year when seaside 
places are crowded by people anxious to make the best 
possible use of their short stay, sea-lathing is one of 
the features of the average visitor's daily progriunme, 
so, perhaps, the followiny suggestions taken from the 
lips of a medical man may be found useful. 

“People who are suffering,” said the doctor to P.W., 
“from disease or wernkness in any form should not Lathe 
in the sea without first consulting a medical man, and 
anyone not accustomed to it needs to be very careful, 
especiully if the weather is cither very hot or very cold. 

* Going into the water just when the thought seizes 
you is not always a wise procedure, unless time and 
other conditions are favoural'l>. 

“You should not bathe for an hour after meals, for 
bathing interferes with digestion, and for this reason it 
is not well to enter the sea until digestion is well under 
way. 

“The very strong may enjoy an early morning dip, 
but the average male or female bather should not bathe 
on an empty stomach. 

“Never bathe when you are chilly, or if you are 
perspiring, or after violent exercise. When bathers 
are seized with cramp they and their friends wonder at 
it. Fatigue of muscle is frequently a cause of pee 

“What's the first thing that a bather ought to do? 
To wet the lack of the neck and head, and then to walk 
quickly into the water and at once to let a wave break 
over you. Afterwards keep on moving about, neither 
feeling timid nor over-confident. 

“ How long should you remain in the water? That’sa 
very important point. It is human weakness to have 
more than enough of a good thing, until that good 
thing becomes absolutely pernicious to us. 

“Tt is the same with sea-bathing. People try to cram 
a twelvemonth’s bathing into a fortnight, so to speak, a 
most pernicious thing to do, it being extremely injurious 
to one's health. 
certain cases, set in. 

“Sea-bathing is a very fine remedy, indeed, for the 
over-worked man or woman, but nobody should remain 
longer than fifteen minutes in the water, and only one 
bath should be taken in every twenty-four hours, however 
much you mie enOy it. 

“ Find out before you go in the water if there are any 
specixl dangers to be avoided, for every beach has its own 
peculiar characteristics. 

“The first chill on going in is followed almost immedi- 
ately by returning warmth, but directly you begin to 
feel chilly the second time come ou! at once. This is 
Nature's warning that she does not approve of your 
bathing in the sea. 

“ Don’t attempt to swim if the tide is running out, 
unless you are an expert in the art of natation. You 
may very quickly be carried to a considerable distance 
from the shore, and returning under the circumstances 
is always difficult, and sometimes impossible. 

“It is not safe to swim when there is a heavy surf. 
The waves breaking over Pho may scare away your 
presence of mind, or the force of water may exhaust 

ou. 
es After your bath a pleasing glow all over the body 

should be felt, and the appetite increased.” 


eet 


Inquirinc Boy: “ Ma, what did the moths eat 

before Adam and Eve wore clothes ?” 
——f——__ 

“It is an awful thing to be married to a funny 
man,” said she sobbingly. 

She had told him to get ber some kid curlers while 
he was in town, und he had sent her home a pound of 
sour app!es. 


hy, paralysis might, and has in 


— 


Youna Lavy: “Gardener, don’t make a flower-bed 
there. It will spoil cur croquet ground.” 

Gardener: “ Can't help it, miss. Them’s my orders, 
Your fatber says be is bound to have this garden 
devoted to horticulture, not husbandry.” 

a 

A VatuaBLe Man.—Strawber: “That was a pretty 
cs trick that was played on a gas cowpany in the 

orth. A fellow there disconnected his meter, put a 
rubber tube round it, and for months they didn’t 
discover that he had been robbirg them.” 

Singerly : “ What did they do with hima then?” 

Strawber: ‘“ They made him one of the directors of 
the company.” 

— sf eo 

TuHey were seated at the ice-cream table. 

“Oh, dear!” said the sweet girl, fanning her cheek. 
“ _ melting.” 

oung man saw an oO; tunity. 

“I lnew fh was rather wot,” he cid, “but I didn’t 
think it was as hot as that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, hot enough to melt pure gold.” 


And you can’t have too much of a good thing. Therefore order SHORT STORIES for every Tuesday. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 

1638. What is the Most Remarkable Instance of Foresight 
or Prescience Known of an English General? 

Considering the momentous character of the issues 
involved and the originality displayed, the answer must 
be Marlborough’s conduct of the operations which 
ended in the Battle of Blenheim. It was against all 
rules of warfare as then understood, and in daring of 
con.eption and rapidity of execution it was worthy of 
the great Napoleon ut his best. Everything that could 
have been foreseen by human genius was foreseen by 
Murlborough, who even went to the length of 
deceiving his own allies until he had drawn them 
so far from the base of operations that retreat 
was impossible. His force was inferior to that 
of Marshal Tallard in men, horses, and guns, and 
moreover it was composed of men of different nation- 
alities speaking different languages und with different 
national tradietoats, and yet the event completely 
justified Marlborough’s foresight and the result was not 
only one of the greatest mili victories ever won, but 
also a complete alteration of what might have Leen the 
history of Europe, since the battle of Blenheim 
definitely decided the issues between Louis XIV. and 
the Protestant Powers of Europe. It was also one of 
the bloodiest battles on record, since the French army 
went into battle nearly sixty thousand strong, and could 
hardly muster twenty thousand effective men when it 
was over. It is also worthy of note in this connection 
that before he went out to take command of the British 
forces in Egypt in 1882, Lord Wolseley not only pointed 
out the battlefield of Tel-el-kebir on the map, but 
named the very day on which he would meet and defeat 
the forces of Arabi Pasha. 

5639. Has a Waiter ever Risen to the Position of a 
Colonial Governor? 

It seems difficult to realise that a waitership at a club 
sometimes leads to fortune; yct Sir Thomas Rumbeld, 
Bart., the celebrated Indian administrator, was origin- 
ally a waiter at White's gaming club. He got an 
appointment in India in 1752 and suddenly rose to be 
Sir Thomas, and succeeded Lord Pigot as Governor of 
Madras. On his return with immense wealth in 1783, 
« bill of pains und penalties was brought into the 
House by Dundas with the view of stripping Sir Thomas 
of his ill-gotten gains. This Bill was briskly pushed 
through the earlier stages ; eecdeny the proceedings 
were arrested by adjournment and the measure fell to 
the ground. The rumour of the day attributed Rumbold’s 
escape to the corrupt assistance of Rigby, who in 1782 
found himself by Lord North's retirement deprived of 
his place in the Pay Office and called upon to refund a 
large umount of public moneys unaccounted for. In 
this strait Rigby was believed to have had recourse to 
Rumbold. Their acquaintance had commenced in 
earlier days, when Rigby was one of the boldest 
“ punters” at Whitesand. 

1660, Which of the Most Important Battles Fousht in 
Europe during the Present Century had the 
Greatest Percentage of Slain? 

Of individual kattles that of Albuera in the Penin- 
sula War poe, furnishes the best answer to the 
question. On the French side there were about fifteen 
thousand men, and on that of the Allies about sixtecn, 
but of these only about seven thousand were British, 
and when tke battle was over, in the words of Napier, 
“The rain flowed after in streams discoloured with 
blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant 
of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood tri- 
umphant on the hill.” Altogether seven thousand of the 
Allies and about nine thousand of the French were 
actually killed, that is to say, sixteen thousand 
out of about thirty-five thousand troops actually 
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en; There are other battles at which a greater 
comparative slaughter is recorded, but there are no 
means of checking the number of the forces engaged, or 
of the slain, as exactly as it can be done in the case of 
Albuera. It has, however, been calculated that at the 
battle of Austerlitz over 70 per cent. of the Allies were 
killed. Of campaigns of which we have anything like 
definite statistics, the most disastrous was undoubtedly 
Napoleon’s expedition to Moscow. Between January 
and « October, 1812, three-fourths of an army of half a 
million men, and an unknown number of camp-followers 
perished either in battle, or from cold and famine, and 
aoe figures are, probably, rather under than over the 
truth, 

4661. Is there any Bird that has its Lower Mandible 

Longer than its Upper? 

There are at least three such species of birds. One is. 
the Honey-Sucker of Australia, another is the Purple 
Gallinuli, one of the rail family, which has a curved 
lower teak longer than the upper, which fits into it and 
gives it almost exactly the opposite ap nce that a 

arrot has. The most conspicuous bird of this kind, 

owever, is the Black Scissor-Beak, found chiefly in 
South America, and especially on the River Parana. 
These birds have a flat, spoonlike under-bill, about an 
inch and a half or two inches longer than the upper, 
and their method of feeding, as described by Darwin, is 
to fly close to the surface of the water with their beaks 
wide open, and the lower mandible ploughing through 
the water, and, as it were, scooping up the aquatic 
insects and small fish which form their food. 


4662. Is there any Authentic Case in the Annals of the 
Criminal Law of England of an Innocent Man 
being Hanged for Murder? 

Two cases of an innocent man being hanged for 
murder in England, as well as one for highway robbery, 
one in Scotland, and one in Ireland may be tuken as 
authentic. In the year 172] a tradesman of Edinburgh 
was hanged for the murder of his daughter on evidence 
which was apparently conclusive. A year afterwards 
there was discorcred a letter of the deceased girl 
declaring her intention of committing suicide in exactly 
the way in which her father was supposed to have 
murdered her. His body was then taken down from 
the giblet and buried in consecrated ground. 1n1736 a 

ntleman named Hayes was murdered in an inn in 

xfordshire. The innkeeper,a man named Bradford, 
was found standing over his body and was condemned 
on circumstantial evidence and hanged. LEighteen 
months afterwards Mr. oe i valet confessed on his 
deathbed that ke murdered his master; but, curiously 
enough, Bradford, before his execution, confessed that 
he went into the room intending to murder the man for 
tlre money that he had on him. In 1723 a young man 
occupied a double bed at a public-house in Deul. 

the house was full he shared the bed with a sailor. In 

the morning the sailor had disuppeared; bloodstains 

were found on the sheets, und the young man was tried 
for the murder and hanged. Hanging in those days 
was not very artistically done, and the supposed 
murderer's body was given back to his friends and 
resuscitated. e afterwards went to sea, and in the 

West Indies met the man for whose murder he had been 

hanged. The blood-stains resulted from the breaking 

out of an old wound; the sailor had gone to look for a 

doctor, and meanwhile was taken by the press-gang. 

In 1742 ascrvant named Jennings was hanged for a 

highway robbery to which his master afterwards con- 

fessed. The latest authenticated case on record was 
that of James McHugh, who, in 1861, was hanged in 
in Belfast for the murder of his wife, and it was subse- 
quently proved by a lettcr of hers that she had com- 
mitted suicide. Here, again, the evidence was purely 

circumstantial. , 

4664. Is it Probable that Individual Animosity will 
Disappear from Internatio: and Political 
Difficuities in the Near Future? 

Judging from the softening of the amenities of 
political life in this country, it appcars possible that 
personal animosily may continue to disappear from 
amongst us in connection with them. Even now its 
exhibition is considered “ bad form,” and tends rather 


to injure than support the cause advocated by those 
who give way to it. That in other countries matters 
will take a Tike course is more doubtful, and the same 
remark applies to international differences, for in both 
these instances the issue is coun pleted by racial 
characteristics. It is, for example, difficult to conceive 
that the excitable Latin peoples will ever be able to 
eliminate the nal element from their political dis- 
cussions. In international relations, again, the same 
personal equation must remain of great weight, for, in 
these, the individual interests upon both sides must. in 
cases of dispute, he—almost without exception—directly 
an istic. Increased inter-communication may 
tend to lesson individual animosities between differing 
nationalities, but that such animosity will disappear 
entirely seems unlikely. 
4665. Which Two Great comenperere Seem Most Un- 
likely to Be‘ong to the Age in which they Lived? 

Erasmus (1467-1536) and Leo X. (1475-1521). ‘The 
former was remarkab'e for his freedom from any of the 
violent enthusiaems which marked the period of the 
Reformation. Looking upon affairs with a dispassionate 
eye, be refused to follow either side to its extreme cun- 
clusions, and consequent fell into great disfavour with 
strong partisans both of reform and of the old or-ler. 
In general temperament he seems to have resemled 
the milder type of French philosophe of the eighteenth 
century. Pope Leo X. was in another way a notable 
example of enlightenment and breadth of mind. He 
was in advance of his times and far beyond contein- 
porary ecclesiastics in his patronage of learning and 
art; and in that age, when the notorious evil living of 
churchmen gave but tco much opening for tke satire 
of reformers, his private life was blameless and 
admirable. 

4666. Which Two Nations Compete for the World's Trade 
in the Most Different Manner? 

Britain and France. In our country the doctrine of 
laisser faire prevails with regard to foreign trade. 
Government rarely interferes either to help British 
| traders or to hinder their rivals. With the exception of 
| our large self-governing colonies which have adopted 

| protection, all territory under the flag is pt ray open to 
all comers. It may said, therefore, that Britain's 
sole method of competition is by superiority of goods 
and energy on the part of her traders. On the other 
hand, the French Government exerts itself to support 
the foreign trade of the Republic. Large bounties are 
paid to encourage certain industries, as, for example, 
the Newfoundland cod fisheries ; and whenever any 
piece of territory abroad is a uired by France, its trade 
is at once monopolised. Another point of difference is 
| that the high wages of the British workman as compared 
with his Continental rival enhance the price of his pro- 
ductions, so that British goods depend upon quality to 
compete with cheapness. 
4667. Which is the Most Unpopular of our Important 
Government Offices ? 

The Inland Revenue Office, and especially that 
brench of it which collects the Income Tax. A tax is 
always unpopular, but when in addition opinion is 
divided as to its equity and reasonableness, it gets 
doubly hated. The Income Tax has also an inquisitorial 
character—the officials of the Inland Revenue Office 
have occasionally to investigate into the private affairs 
of citizens. The estimate of incomes has to be left, in 
the great majority of cases, to the discretion of the 
pereons taxed, and human nature is not always perfect. 
t has been said many times that it is not equitable that 
-incomes derived from hard industrial or professional 
labour should be taxed ut the same rate as incomes 
derived from inherited property, and no one has ever 
refuted this statement. aay pic for this and 
other reasons under-estimute their income. Many would 
like to, but do not get the chance, and the conscientious 
filler-up of returns is often taxed more heavily th: he 
should be simp'y to test his honesty. If he makes no 

rotest, a still further burden will be laid on him the 
ollowing year. Tor theze reasons the Inland Revenue 
Office, an unpopular department even in an ideal! state, 
is genuinely hated by the majority of good citizens, 
simply because they do not think they are being treated 


QUESTIONS. 


4091, Which great man longest outlived his fame ? 

4092. At w'at period in our history have young men had the greatest 
share in the guverument of the country ? 

4#3. In which country has a convicted person the best chance of 
retrieving the past ? 

4 mt Which Bishopric of the Church of England covers the largcst 
space 

46:5. WLo poesesses tl.e ony necklace of black diamonds in ex's‘:nce ? 

4593, What is the difference between Military and Martial Law ? 

4:97, What won'd le the weight of a person on Jupiter sing hi, 
we ight ou earth to be 150 pounds ? Ls sia : 

4693, Which strategic ition has increased most in importan 
during the last decade? eos ae 

4599, Why i; th: start the most laborious part of a bird’s flight ? 

470), Have seven brothers ever fought together inan English battle? 
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You should not fail to read the “ Confessions of a Poacher,’ which are now a: 
experiences of the writer, and are iliustrated by Mr. 


ES 


Mauma: “ Well, Johnny, I shall forgive you this 


time, and it’s very pretty of you to write wu letter und 
say you're sorry.” 
Johnny: “ Yes, ma; don’t tear it up, please.” 
Mamma: “ Why not?” 
Johnny: “ Because it will do next time.” 


— rio. 


Teacner: “If any pupil can answer, let her rai 
her hand. Well, Mary you may tell.” lianas 

“ Please, ma‘am, I don’t know.” 

cs} pees vey aia you raise your hand ?” 

“T couldn't help it, ma’am. Uncle Jobn i 
tangle last night” sre 
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Me. Cuatrerron : “I've decided to go i i 
Mie Wentherbor™ leci go into business, 
iss Weatherbee: “I'm vy 
Chatertm ; ery glad to hear it, Mr. 
“ Yaas, I've made up my mind to beco farmer. 
Think how jolly it wnat Ba tees ont of a savas sand 
see the butterflies making butter, and the grasshoppers 
making grass—and—all that sawt of thing, you know.” 
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BOOKS THAT NEVER EXISTED. 


THERE I8 ALWAYS A DEMAND FOR THESE AT 
Pusiic LIBRARIES, 


A Lonpon librarian ao short while ago gave P.W. 
some interesting data respecting the many quaint 
requests and inquiries made at the counters of public 
free libraries. 

A centre of learning and of accurate knowledge, as a 
library must of necessity be, it is all the more surpris- 
ing that there should be displayed there in that 
sanctuary of erudition so many indications of absolute 
aeereance by the very people who worship within its 
walls. ; 

A library assistant must not only have an extensive 
knowledge of books and their authors, but to be a 
successful man und a popular favourite among 
frequenters of libraries he must be a mind-reader or 
thought-reader so as to help his book-borrowing friends 
to get what they want, for nobody but a mind-reader 
could guess some of the riddles that are asked over a 
library counter. Here are a few examples: 

“I want ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ by Canon Farrar,” said 
a man who was in a hurry. 

The assistant said that he did not know of any 
such work. 

“ Well, you ought to,” was the reply. “It is one of 
Farrar's best books.” 

“The only book entitled ‘The Scarlet Letter’ that I 
know of is by Hawthorne,” said the librarian. 

“No, this is by Canon Farrar. Man alive, I know 
what I’m talking about! I have read half the book, and 
now I want to read the other half.” 

“ How does it begin P” queried tke librarian. 

“ Begins with a murder.” 

“ ae ! you mean‘The Woman in Scarlet,’ by Conan 
Doyle.” 

? Yes, that’s it. I beg your pardon.” 

And yet people wonder why, occasionally, a librarian 
gets a little buify. 

A rather sour-faced looking woman walked up to the 
counter at the same library,and putting her bag on top, 
said she wanted “ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 
She did not look as though she needed it. 

“You mean Whistler’s work P ” 

“T don’t care whose work it is. I want to read it. 
Somebody said I should like it.” 

A young woman not long ago asked for “Some of 
David Copperfield’s works.” f course she meant 
Charles Dickens. 

One young woman who was looking up books on 
sculpture recently, said she had only found cne that 
satisfied her in the catalogue, and that was by John 
Boyle O'Reilly. You can imagine her surprise when 
the assistant told her that “ The Statues in the Block” 
was a book of poems. 

Some at never realise what humonrists they are. 
A young lady of twenty one day quietly asked for * The 
Gold Mines of Solomon.” Of course she meant “ King 
Solomon’s Mines,” by Rider Haggard. 

Some people call in at a library and do not know what 
they want; a the person has forgotten. The 
mind-reader behind the counter sets to work ut cnceand 
suggests all sorts of titles of books if the forgetful peraon 
Baty remembers the derartment of dtady the book 
belongs to. 

A gentleman found himself in this predicament once, 
and the obliging assistant turned on his tap of titles, 
but to no purpose. At last one of Scott's novels was 
suggested, thinking it might afford a little food for beth 
thought and imagination. The visitor looked knowingly 
at the librarian and asked: 

“ Has he written anything lately P” 

A stylish woman once stepped up to the desk and 
asked for “ The Autograph cf the Breakfast Table.” Of 
course, she meant “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” by Dr. Holmes. 

“Can you tell me who the author of ‘Quo Vadis’ is?” 
said a mild-looking lady once. 

“Sienkiewicz,” replied the assistant, with just a shade 
of difficulty. 

“I'm glad I have found out how to pronounce that 
name. Thank you.” 

The young man who called for “A Lexicon of the 
Austrian Language” was doubtlessly surprised when 
he was informed that there were no fewer than forty 
different languages and dialects spoken in the Austrian 
Ewpire, an1 that German was the language spoken most 
generally in Vienna. No lexicon. 

That other young man who asked in all serionsne3s 
for “The Coachman of Miles Standish” must sure! 


have been a m. He got what he wanted, but whic 
he didn’t ask for—namely, “The Comtship of Mites 
Standish.” 


Only once was onr librarian friend nearly beaten. A 
lady asked for “ Walter Eesman.” There was, of course, 
@ good deal of discussion at the counter about that 
2 ings erared and neither party could throw much light on 

is whereabouts. The lady was quite sure that she 

wanted “ Walter Eesman,” and the librarian was just as 

sure that no fictional gentleman of that name had yet 

been invented. But the lady insisted that a friend of 

hers had had the book out. She meant “ Robert 
ere ” 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


The Summer Hat. 


Ox! how I admire the summer hat 
That Marjorie shows to me! 
I’m not sure whether it’s round or flat, 
Or trimmed as it ought to be; 
And I cannot tell if it's a la mode, 
The angle she wears it at; 
But my heartfelt praises have been bestowed 
On Marjorie’s summer hat. 


I only know that the velvet and lace, 

e And feathers that nod and bend, 

Make a pretty frame for a pretty face, 
And there my opinions end. 

But after a season cf flowered things, 
I'd be as blind as a bat 

If I failed to see why my fancy ctings 
To Marjorie’s summer hat. 


All hail to the corpse of the gay macaw, 
The stuffed birds of Paradice ; 
The prostrate scagull with rigid claw, 
The dove with its glassy cyes ; 
The blackbirds’ bodies all stuck in a row, 
The robin pinioned flat— 
Andwelcome, thrice welcome, the feathers that blow 
In Marjorie’s summer hat! 
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Once Was Enough. 


In the Afghan Campaign a regiment was making a 
night march. 

About four o'clock in the morning, when everyone 
was worn out, the troops halted. One of the soldiers 
threw himeelf on the ground. 

“ Well,” he said, “this is pretty hard—to fight all day 
and march allnight. But I suppose I can do it for 
love of my country.” He continued : “I can go hungry. 
I can fight—if need be, I can die for my country, 
because I love my country. But when this war is 
over, I'll be blowed if I'll ever love another country!" 


——— 


Had Observed It. 


THERE had Le2n a brilliant company at the home of 
a Society leader—a woman whose husband, while a very 
worthy man, was noted rather for his wealth than for 
his mental attaiuments. 

“ Well, John,” she said, after the last visitor had gone, 
and they had sat down to talk it over, “it was a complete 
suce +8, wasn’t it P” 

“ Yes,” replicd tie husband. 

“Did you notice Professor Muchman ?” 

“ He was the man with the bandage round his neck, 
wasn’t lef” 

“Yes, You heard him talk, didn't you?” 

“Oh, yes! I heard him.” 

“ What un astonishing vocabulary he has!” 

“ Well, that may be what it is,” said John doul.tfully, 
“but from the way he held his head I should judge it 
was a carbuncle.” 

—_—— jo 


Ice-Cream for Corns and Warts. 


“ANYTHING made out of ice-cream? I think go,” 
said the vendor smilingly. 

“ Now, our manner of proceeding I will not display, 
but recently I cold ten shillingsworth of cream ina 
single day. Of course, I had often to replenish my cans, 
Lut the hot summer days entico the reople, and if we 
can do a little trade we are obliged to pnt up with 
annoyance. 

“Selling ice-cream is nothing extraordinary, but I 
find if Icun tell a funny story, or in come way amuse 
my patrons, I discover my receipts to be doubled. My 
reason fer cominenting thus far is that geome folks 
consider (rightly or wrongly, I do not know) that the 
frozen mixture is good to anoint feet troubled with 
corns, etc. I have sold many a shillingsworth for this 

urpose. 

* To be candid, I am troubled with corns myself, but 
an application of ice-crcam has never eased me. 

es ai old lady who has a crop of ugly warts on ber 
hands dccla:es that ice-cream is the one and ouly 
remedy for them; she is a good customer of mine. 

“ Others say ice is a good ibing for indigestion. This 
seems funny, anything very cold being—so the doctors 
say—bad for the stomuch. 

* A inost eccentric gentleman uses the mixture as a 
hair restorer, and finds it of value. Do you believe it ? 
I should say it would only attract flies. “As a cure for 
nevralgia, it stands uppermost, if the verdict of some 
small boys ia to be accepted. 

“Have a rpenn'orth, sir? You baven’t corns nor 
toothache, nor yet a bald pate? Good-day!” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


7 

must attach their 
private address to their attempts. No prize will be 
sent to any post-office, ent rooms, or any 
other place at which letters arz called for. Attempts 
bearing such addresses will te disqualified. 
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CUSTOMS COUNTY COUNCILS 
CANNOT KILL. 


Quaint OLD Parisu CEREMONIES THAT STILL Live. 


In these terribly matter-of-fact times, when moncy 
grubbing and the ceaseless drive of modérn competition 
seem to absorb the greater part of most people’s 
attention, it is indeed refreshing to find that there are 
still in existence a goodly number of o!d-world customs 
into which the question of financial gain or loss entera 
not in the least degree. 

One hardy old annual, which has so far weathered 
many combin‘d stormings by the local bench and con- 
stabnlary, is the practice, so dear to the heart of the 
youthful Dorking population, of playing football in the 
streets of that ancient town on Shrove Tuesday. Every 
aaa day from time immemorial has the oceasion 

m honoured in this manner; and although, of recent 
years, the local authorities have taken strenuous 
measures to suppress it, it is still epidemic at the time 
the batter frizzleth in the pan, as witness the dis- 
turbances of the present year. 

There is at Icast one public-spirited individual in 
Dorking who regularly appears before the Bench to be 
fined for his participation in the “game.” 

Net far from this quaint old Surrey town, at Wootton 
Hatch, to be exact, is a churchyard in which, on 
February 2nd in each year, a curious ceremony may be 
witnessed by the chance by-passer. It appears that 
some 180 years ago, one William Glanville, an inbabi- 
tant of Wcotten, was buried in the little parish church- 
yard. Whether it was that he desired to keep his own 
memory green, or whether he deemed that thcse of the 
local youth were beet whetted by the stimulus of a 
monetary ccmpetition matters not. 

The fact remains that, under his will, every poor boy 
in the parish may annrally claim forty shilinge from 
the Glanville Fund, upon the conditions that he attends 
at the churchyard, places his band upon the said 
W. G.’s tombstone, and, whilet in this becoming atti- 
tude, recitcs by heart the Lord's Prayer, Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Tea Commandments; reads the 15th 
chapter of St. Paul's, First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
and writes, ina legible hind, two verses of the sume 
epistie. Poth this year and last, seventeen entries 
were received for this curious competition, and upcn 
each occasion ten of the individuals were ploughed for 
various little inaccuracies in their self-impozed tasks. 

The parish of Garrat, now better known under the 
title of Garrat Lone, Old Wandsworth, was at one time 
preety coebrited for the mock ceremony of electing 
the “Mayor of Garrat.” It appears that at one time 
the citizens of this ancient parish were very justly wroth 
at the forcible attempt of a local dignitary to oust them 
from ceitain common lands upon which they and their 
fathers had been wont to disport themselves. 

The cissutisfaction found vent in the time-honoured 
British fashion of electing a committee, which, in turn, 
elected a chairman. By the merest chance, it so 
happened that a General Election was in progress at the 
time, and this cave the local wags the idea of calling their 
chairman the “ Mayor of Garrat,” and making a perma- 
nent feature of his election and re-election. 

Once the scheme was started, the local ale-house- 
keepers and sundry other interested parties fell to with 
a wi!l to make the affair a success. The encroaching 
dignitary was severely -worsted, ond the electors 
enthusiasm ran high. 

The proceedings reached their culminating point 
when, in 1747, two local worthies, Gubbins, a beerseller, 
and Willis, a ferryman, competed for the honour of the 
“mayoralty.” A recorder, clerk, and town clerk were 
chosen for the occasion, the ferryman ultimately 
winning the day because he could “drink more largely, 
feed more vigorously, head a crowd more majestically, 
and hurrah more eloquently than his opponent.” 

The public enjoyment of these scenes of revelry was 
unlimited. Wilkes and Carrick wrote the election 
addres'es ; Foote } reduced his farce—* The Mayor of 
Garrat”—entirely us a reflection of the glories of the 
criginal waierman; whilst during the actual election, 
the road from Lambeth to Walworth was almost as full 
of sighiseers as the Clapham Road is upon our modern 
Derby Day. 

The usual practice of the candidates was to disguise 
their real personality upon some bigh-sounding title 
such as Sir Harry Dimsdale (assumed by a muffin man), 
or Sir John Harper (assumed by a tailor), and many of 
them, such as the thrice-elected Sir Jeffrey Dunstan 
(who was actually a dealer in second-hand wigs), were 
nen of much drollery and mother wit. 

A iar more ancient custom, which is still maintained 
in many parishes, is that known as “ leating the 
bounds.” The main idea of this curions ceremony was 
of courae, to insure that the parish boundaries were 
neither encroached upon nor removed for purposes of 
private gain. 

Many old chureh rezisters contain entries as to the 
custom of “ watching the sepulchre” (a crogs wrapped 
in white linen) which was carefully guarded on Easter 
Eve. In the West Country the boys collect all tha 
village broken crockery and blackmail the cottagers for 
goodies on Shrove Tuesday, the refusals being com- 
memorated by a large shower of Lroken china, hur!ed 
at the offender's front door. 


All the gold in Kloadyie and clsewhere cannot equal the sterling worth of those tales in SHORT STORIES, 
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‘A TOWN OF MAD PEOPLE. 


‘HIS 18 GHEEL, THE RESORT OF THB WORLD'S INSANE; 
WHO WORK IN THE FIELDS BY Day AND ACT IN 
First-class AMATEUR TBEATRICALS BY NIGHT, 


————— 


P.W. the other day met a lady who has just returned 
from Gheel, ngar Antwerp, where she has been acting 
in the capacity of a ecbool governess. 

Asked if it were true that Gheel is a city of the mad, 
she said: “ Well, certainly, the inhabitants of Gheel 
thrive on the mad, for that pretty Flemish town is, you 
know, a resort for the insane. Out of a population of 
ten thousand, over two thousand are really and truly 
mad people, and the most singular thing is they are 
given their full liberty, and nobody interferes with them 
or their movements. Almost every fourth person you 
meet is a lunatic. 

“They are there for a purpose, and after much experi- 
menting with remedies of every possible kind, from a 
medical point of view, and as suggested by modern 
science, it has Leen found that the very best possible 
remedy for an insane person is that which the Gheelites 
have persevered in for six-centuries, namely, kindness, 
the judicious use of moral persuasion, not the imparting 
of fear, which only plunges the maniac deeper down in 
the mire of insanity. 

“It has also been discovered that occupation is another 
fruitful source of improvement. 

“Gheel men and women are born mad-house keepers, 
and the children take to tke task of managing, em- 
ploying, and amusing maniacs as naturally as to their 
native diet of potatces, bacon, and coffee. 

“You would, perhaps, hardly believe it, but there is 
at least one crazy person — with every family in 
Gheel, so that the presence of a lunatic eevee’ 
in the town is a perfectly natural co: uence and per- 
manent feature of the day. And providing for them is 
quite as much of an industry as is agriculture, tanning, 
and cloth and sabot making. 

“ Why should Gheel be the one selected spot for the 
insane, practically speaking, of the world? Well, to 
start at the beginnirg, the town owes its origin to the 

rotectress of the mentally diseased, Saint Dympna, who 
as had a shrine in Gheel from time immemorial. This 
shrine was once a tomb ly:ng in a waste country. A 
former bishop of Antwerp, hearing of many miracles 
performed at the tomb, recommended the relatives of 
the insane to take their charges to Saint Dympna's 
shrine, there to pray for the recovery of the afflicted. 

“In some cases, miraculous cures came about 
very quickly, whilst in others the desired change took a 
longtime to be effected. Thepilgrims were not to leave the 
shrine, but to remain until that which was prayed for 
ao ardently was accomplished. As, in some cases, this 
took many weeke, or months, or even years, accommo- 
dation, of coarse, had to be provided, and so by slow 
degrees, the waste country me at first a mere 
encampment of patient, but all-believing pilgrims, then 
Sead Lied ros of the sneamn meet, hicks “ turn, 

into more pretentious village, whence it 
cb into a town, which it now is, os 

“7 commeusly of Gheel introduced into their 
midst, in between the waits for the good offices of Suint 
Dympna, certain industries which brought the early 
and even the more modern settlera a fair name and 
success, but the chief industry has always been that 
which has been left to them as a legacy of their 
forbears, who lived in the thirteenth century. They are 
essentially keepers of the mad. 

“There are only two doctors in the district, which 
proves to you how successful must be the remedies of 
the poor peasants. Go where you will, the two most 
etrikin ape ee pe cun see at work for the better- 
ment of the afflicted are simplicity and patience. 

“ Ob, yes, I know there are several kinds of mental 
disease, and numerous families in Gheel are noted for 
their success in the management of percons afflicted 
with certain of such diseases. This und that family 
make such-and-such a disease their iality. 

“ For instance, the Steens take epiloptics: their mode 
of ay omy such ients oti J been handed down 


from father to son for four cent They could give 
points to many a doctor. 

“The Vrooms are just as well up in mania cases 
where the subject suffers from a ting tendency. 


“The Van Zukens are clever in the management of 
people gonc mad through the frequent recurrence of 
delirium tremens. 

“The Brenlmonts, the Berg 


ia, of suffering from dless ici 
from fear and pride, and frem emotional maduest 
“Now, one of the very novel conditions im 


upon the insane who 
family in Gheel, is that no 
an asylum, but that every 
hild—shall work with the 


Next Wednesday’s PASTIMES will contain an article entitled “ 
in a New York sky-scraper, 


complaint made, either by a patient or a neighbour, is 
strictly investi and if it should be shown that a 
peasunt-doctor has at any time enforced any of the rules 
In an ag r 
ment of the ‘ innocent,’ as the lunatics are sometimes 
called, the privileges be has hitherte enjoyed are with- 
drawn forthwith, . ; 

“The afflicted oncs are usually called ‘friends 
among the pexeants themselves. 

“ Their introduction into a family is made a feast. 
The insane is regarded as a relative who has turned up 
after an absence of a good rage eee He is impressed 
with that fact, and believes it. father of the family 
is called Oom (uncle), and the other members are known 
to the patient as mother, brothers, and sisters. 
Neighbours are called in to make merry with the family, 
to whose bozom the wanderer has returned. The poor 
maniac believes it all. a 

“Immediately after breakfast on the following 
morning he goes out into the fields with his ‘brothers’ 
and ‘sisters, and though the poor fellow may never 
have handled a farming implement in his life, he gets 
along very well. 

“Of course, Oom is always on the look-out in case of 
trouble, as the new ‘innocent’ is wont to throw down 
his tools and refuee to work any longer. Couxing 
overcomes him and he starts work afresh, and usually 
jokes his new brothers and sisters, particularly the 

tter. . 

“Some of the innocents make very gallant brothers, 
particularly if the sister is a pretty girl, and tke latter 
does not object to be kissed—brother, you know. 

“The station-master and booking-clerks at the 
station are apprised of new arrivals, so that should a 
lunatic in his wanderirgs «bout the town be seized witha 
desire to take a trip by train, he is usually informed by 
the friendly clerk that ‘the train has just gone, and 
there won't be another that day.’ 
= “The inzane are allowed to visit cafés and bars, where, 
again, they are known. Nomatter what is called for, an 
insipid and perfectly harmless drink is offered to them, 
and payment taken for it. 

“Only one glass is allowed. ‘The patient has drunk 
it all,’ is the excuse made, and ‘ There won't be any more 
till to-morrow.’ But by the next day the innocent has 
forgotten all about it. 

* Everything is done with such consummate tact that 
the refusal of the clerk to let a lunatic travel on the 
railway, or the refusal of the publican to let him 
have another drink, seems to the afflicted one eo per- 
fectly natural and easy that he never for a moment 
doubts the g: nuineness of either story. 

“Oom will even go so fur as to pack a lunatic's 
portmanteau and take the friend to the station himself, 
where, of couree, the last train where the sufferer wants 
to go ‘has gone,’ although it may be only eight in the 
morning.” 

“ Are there never violent characters ?” 

“Yes, occasionally. The mother of one of my pupils 
boarded a very violent man. In a fitof frenzy he would 
smash the crockery on the table and sideboord, and 
break the gluss of tke pictures. At last an expedient 
was hit upon. Whenever he was seen to have a fit 
coming on the mother guve him her newly-born baby to 
hold, saying, ‘Be very careful not to hurt your deur 
little sister, or God will punish you.’ It had a 
wondrous effect on the man. It cured him of his 
frenzy. 

“ Gheel has a great number of tennis and bowling 
clabe, the members of which are almost entirely 
com of lunatics. 

“Lunatics also run an amateur dramatic club and 
bijou theatre with credit and success. There is alsoa 
choral society, the singers of which are mad men and 
women. The conductor is an intermittent maniac, but 
a clever musician. One of the principal sopranos is 
a Nottingham girl, an exceedingly pretty creature, 
but insane. 

“The innocents kneel at the shrine of Saint Dympna 
twice a day, and follow the prayers of the good priest.” 


—_—q37~jo___. 
PassENGER: “ This train is very s'ow, guard.” 
Guard; “ Yes, sir; it’s thers sleeping carriages 


bebind.” 
——e fe 
ae Comz here, Johnny! I'm going to give you a piece 


“Ob, mamma, is it apple pie or custard?” 
“ How dare you interrupt me, Jobnny! Come here; 
I'm going to give you a piece of advice. 


—— 8 oe 


MacistTraTe: “You are c with i 
an old lady while scorching. we vont cay ta 
aeerd to this awful accident ?” 
fendant: “ Awful accident P Why, 


little thi 
like that doesn't hurt a good bicycle lik» m: 


mine is!” 


Lawyee: “You say that were i 
honse a, the time of the aseaut ec at ag eel 
P Witness: oo yee 
Aue? ‘ou take cognizance of barmai: 
at the time?” ¥ 5 
Witness: “I don’t know what she called it, but I took 


what the rest did. 


and is 


ive way, or been harsh in his treat- | 
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Living in Towers and Pillars.” 
copiously illustrated. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. lv, 1899, 


She Ought to Kiow. 


THE school teacher found the entire class reasonably 
familiar with the British lion, the American eugle, and 
the Russian bear, but when it came to Canada, no one 
remembered the ical animal of that Pana ae 
except one little girl, who was fuirly quivering with 
to 


“ You may answer, little irl,” said the teacher. 

“Beaver,” squeaked the child. 

“That is right, but I should have thought that at 
least some of you larger girls would have known that, 
too,” she added. in a tone of mild reproach, “and not 
have left it to the youngest in the room to save the 
honour of the class.” ; 

Three of the larger girls at once put their heads 
together and began to whisper earnest: Y: Then one of 
them spoke up, while the othera backed her up with nods 
cf indignant approval. She said: ‘ 

“Please, miss, Jennie Mathers” (tke little girl who 
answered) “ought to know that naturally, because her 
father is a furrier.” 


Stinging Bees as Cures. 


Tus 18 the of queer diseases and queerer re- 
medies ; but saree noveity in the treatment of suffering 
humanity never surpassed th: methods which have just 
been adopted for the first time by a specialist in nervous 
disorders. 

He has observed that in cases of hysterin, melan- 
cholia, rheumatism, and like complaints, patients have 
sometimes been cured by a violent and sudden shock. 
That fact being established, some medical men think 
that patients may be shocked into good health. 

Better results have been obtained from anonymous 
letters than from any other method. A few carefully- 
constructed letters, full of innuendo, abuse, and threats 
of injury, will give a pate’ an ubsorbing interest in 
life. He will forget his ailments, and that is a long 
step towards recovery. 

Malta's way of treating rheumatism is a trifle heroic. 
The patient is stripped, and bees are cordially invited to 
settle upon his body. The pace in the bee-stings is said 
to neutralise the acid in the blood, which is responsible 
for the rheumatism. 


A Lucky Thing for Mother. 


Every night before retiring to bed a certain little 
boy carefully places a toy pistol beneath his pillow. 

Of course, they have luughed at him, telling him that 
he might wake up some fine morning and find that 
pistol, pillow and all had disappeared together. 

But the other night his mother awoke and remembered 
that something had been left unlocked in the lower part 
of the house. So she quietly stole down the stairs and 
attended to the errand. She was on her way back, and 
was slowly ascending the stairs when a hoarse little 
whisper assailed her ears : 

“ Who's that?” 

She looked up quickly and there on the top step, out- 
lired against the gloom, stood a tiny white figure. And 
the figure’s arm was outstretched, and in the smail hand 
was a gleaming toy pistol. 

Of course he knew her as soon as she spoke, and was 

recently back in bed again, with his precious pistol 
Beneath his head. 
At the table next morning he gravely remarked : 


“It was a lucky thing for you, mamma, that you 
spoke when you did.” ti : 


re ees 
A Water Spyglass. 


—<—— 


A MARKED improvement has been introduced in the 
form of the submarine epyglass used in Bermnda for 


viewing those wonderful flower gardens of coral and the 
other s' and beautiful things that lie beneath the 
waves which roll and tumble over its famous reefs. 


commonly called 
uare funnel of wood, 


closed end is lowered into the water, the open top re- 
above the surface, the object being to avoid the 
blur caused by the ripples. 


It describes everyday life 
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A FOUNTAIN OF WEALTH. THE MICROBE AS A FRIEND. 


POR Oe OI AFAITITSTANEALPRPLELILILS a SLobsRPQy 8s Vs EREr Ene 


He's a Rea Pau to You, sur You Don’t Know It. 


THE attenticn of the public lies, for a long time now, 
Leen riveted to that subject which at all times and in 
all ways se:ms to interest the majority, namely, germs. 

The discus-ion of germs, of their powerful and bane- 
ful influence, is always going on with the professicnal 
man and the layman wike. It shapes itself into an 
carly morning subject, vend at night-time there is no 
sign of it diminishing. Germs are served up with our 
tex or coffee in the morn'ng. they are discussed in the 
railway train when you are on the way to Iusiness, and 
they are talked about in the office; in fact, they form a 
oe of conversation everywhere. 

ou yourself may not perhaps experience this excite- 
ment all in one day, but certain it is that the subject is 
always under discussion somewhere. ‘I'lhis is dus, with- 
out a doubt, to the advance of medienl science, to the 
popularising of medical ideas and theovies, for even in 
some of our Board schools physiology is now taught, 
and forms a permanent feature of the curriculum. 

But usually only one side of the subject is treated, 
only one side is taken up for debate, and tht. un- 
fortunately, is the worst side. The atrocities of germs, 
it is true, are hideous in a great many ways, }ut, to put 
the matter in a clear light, you must not condemn the 
entire germ world for t'.e wicked depredations of a few. 

All germs, or microbes, are not bad; some of them, 
indeed, are very good. There are some we could not 
possibly do without, and if our amateur germ debater 
in his enthusiasm declared war against every member 
of the bieterial world—as many laymen do quite 
erroncously—we should all soon Re dead. We could 
not possibly live without the as-istance of our friend 
the germ. 

The unskilled man in bacteriology—it is the general 
opinion among laymen—fancies the microbe to he a 
kind of loathsome insect who has no business to be out 
and about at all, and whose prime mission is to kill us 
by degrees. He fancies the germ to be « ferocious sort 
ob deadly dragon seeking to devour everything that 
comes in its way, but of such a tiny and insignificant 
form as to take plenty of time to do his evil deeds in. 

If microbes had feelings they would resent the 
opinion spread about them s0 assiduously by the lay 

rson. ‘They would resent the practice of your blacken- 
ing their character in the wholesale manner as is so 
frequently done, because the respectable bacilli are of 
great use to the human race. These latter are useful 
workers in Nature’s laboratory; so useful, in fact, that 
they are quite indispensable. 

What are germs, or microbes ? They are microscopic 
unicellular plants which produce more or less intense 
alterations in the substance in which they grow. They 
are really lowly meml.ers of the vegetable kingdom, 
every individual ies or microbe consisting of a single 
i heed cell, without hardly any structural organisation. 

. A isture, * i, 
Here you have an idea for a good sort of fountain for your back garden. It spurts moxey in a constant stream. AM “microbes equine moisture, warmily and foot 


; supply. For each species there is a certain tempera- 
A snapshot was taken of it at a given moment and is here reproduced, and you can have the lot if you tell us exactly | ture which suits it best, and a certain soil in which it 


how much money there is. In the event of more than ore person doing this the money will be divided. Cut out this | produces the lurgestcrops. They usually prefer dark- 
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A A ness to light, and that is why the majority of them 

picture and send it to the (oma ” Editor, to ces not later than Monday, August 2ist, eal the son, which is very bad for them. y 
N.B.—A few stamps for the “Fresh Air Fund” would be much appreciated. hese are some of the conditions favourable to the 
—— — ee | govt, eee mel gee Pleat agpes of Paper it 
“ JACK ted hoto to put over his heart tokeep | must not be taken that the a ce of such conditions 
Cattle That Eat Trees. the bullets from sciabeating! ? i brings shout vier pr They may cease to 

‘ “H t think you have a pretty hard face if it can w, and yet retain their vitality. 
Lahey eo reins Terie onan or oe eht stop bullets.” ae prew'y w Microbes Nga might peat abound ag in rere 
oad cousin ble sumiece 1 ee See ie Tower animals, are coated, internally and externally, with 
ren ea. condition 1 distri . ° ge 

Sia cha Ghiteet blade of evans is visible. An old Highlander, on his first visit to Glasgow, was swarms of micro-organisms. Happily, they find no 


In some of the western pastoral districts of New | filling his pipe, when he was approached by a match- eee nay bala son ce bel het pes 
South Wales, where there is no grass available, myriads | boy with the usual “ Lights, sir? ’ peasegagate 7 arm hospitality somewhere in our frame, 
of sheep and cattle eer ol re subsist for en re mon he Ay alam rehed took a oe fom ihe boy, ierulua'e acconld aot lice: " sf 

‘odder plants which, by a compensating law of | extracted a match, lit his pipe, and handing the box 2455 
oli tars Taxariantly in the ce discounters?” Among back to the astonished lad, passed on with the remark: Let us take up the task of describing the earth 


5 F i hi of life. Suppose, then, that air, 
these the Kurrajong and “ Supplejack ” occupy leading “ Weel, weel, what a wonderfu’ place Glasgow is tae a Spee ee A nlants Wace ail beer ticesigtily 
places. ren £ both kabl besure! a ee sterilised _in the bacteriological sense; suppose that by 

The recuperative Lp bia ‘dl + recy ec "Lat the introduction of an ideally perfect germicide every 
a limb | tan nan ent fro te, thanks to its possesion “ Jounny,” said the farmer, “go down in the cellar i bapeney ein Piles yy bath sheneent irat, We 
of a tuberous root, plentifully supplied vik mnistare, ' and draws pitcher of that sweet cider. Take u candle sor an Nach kena foried to destroy’ the on pont 
satel hier Buch, ahunoonerslty esersto = Don't need no candle,” said Johnny. in a large number of diceases, and life has been saved. 


e nae We obse is with titude, but turning to the 

: “ Ah, my little man,” said the minister, who was stay- e observe this with gra 1 g 

eee eer or Hoapstes ant — bee pars ‘ee ee of ht, “yon must have quite an accurate | other side we find there is no beer, nor wine, nor brandy, 
eh 


“nes on its limbs, but after it eda height of | judgment to have filled the pitcher in the dark without pelo yeast plants having perished by the death of the 

{ i i it running over.” \. : me 
three or four fect these disappear. | This i ce While.” | _ “Aw,” eaid Johnny, “it ain’t no trick at all. When | | Natural fermentation is at end. Artificial meng 
“The Leopard Tree, Butter Bush, and Wild Lemon it got up to the first joint of my thumb I stopped.” wnpen," somali the bacilli that affected the arcta 
also possess edible qualities. Sheep are very fond of —— ripening are . There is not an atom of flavour in 
the latter, and may be seen standing on their hind legs, , our butter. Sar dicedtive powers are impaired, because 


like goats, eating every part of the tree within reach | 41. 1.44 propoeed to the idol of his heart, but things | of the absence of those micro-organisms which’ used to 
rhi -li - gs | of the 4 r 
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have not ived much attention at the hands of “Possibly,” she answered coldly, “but it’s either that | 1 ustries, @ toug! . i P reer 0 longer 
ocloaial oraliatn and farmers, but it is now pro: or marry you and wring the bosoms from your sbirts in separating after eye a (thinning an yaing) in 
pistons care on the cultivation of the better | after years.” water. ras Jags P shat uke it ocr gly an le after 
Kings, with a siew to enabling times of drought to be Seeing the case was hopeless, the party of the first | death. In short, we see iteelf is fast coming 
more successfully tided over fhan at present. part lit a cigarette and wandercd hence into the hither. to a close. 
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HOW TO SPEND ww wu 
ws ut we £100,000 A YEAR. 


?.W. Uneartus A Rvuingep SPEXNDTHRIFT WHO 
ACCOMPLISHED THE Feat. Hs 18 Now DIRECTING 
Lerrers For 1s. 5p. 1x a Workina Day or TEN 
Hovgs. 


—<<< 


One of tke most extraordinary features in the com- 
plex thing we call human nature is the resignation with 
which people who have known better days bear their 
misfortunes. 

Whilst recently sampling some of the wreckage of 
our industrial system, which finds at the Rowton House 
Hotel, as it is called, an anchorage for genteel derelicts 
who would scorn to be classed with whut sociologists 
call the “submerged tenth,” P.W. made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman who related the story of a few years 
in his life. 

“Some three years since,” he tegan, “I was 
corresponding clerk in a City firm. ith a salary 
of £140 a year and no encumbrances, I contrived by the 
aid of football, bicycling, and an occasional theatre or 
music-hall, to extract a considerable amount of pleasure 
from life, although I sometimes fancied I should be still 
happier if I had more money. Still, I little dreamt that 
the cureless wish I once expressed, that someone would 
leave me £100,000, would ever be ised. 

“It would be too long a story to relate how this came 
to pass. Suffice it to eay that an enormously rich uncle 
of mine, having lost his two sons, was so broken down 
that he only survived the bereavement a month. Great 
was my astonishment on his will being read to find 
m hong teas uncontrolled possessor of a trifle over 
£100,000. 

“T, of course, immediately resigned my appointment, 
and having pereseted the solicitors to advance me 
£1,000, s' my old companions a dinner, wished 
everybody [ecm and then betook =e to one of 
the most fashionable hotels at the West-end, and 
devoted the next few weeks to providing myself with 
clothes and jewellery suitable to my position, sentning 
how to ride and drive, and general rd acquiring—wit 
the assistance of a gentleman and his wife, whose 
advertisement I saw—the tone and habits of polite 
ayy 

Although it cost me £400 to achieve this result, I 
did not grudge the outlay, cially when I observed 
the effect it had on my uncles solicitors, who literally 

when I eauntered with languid sso! 


them that they must advance me another £1,000, as I 
had determined to pass the winter in Egypt with some 


friends. 

“TI did not tell them that I was acting under the 
advice of my tailor, who told me that abrcad it was 
much easier to get into society than here. He was quite 
right. I had not been in Cairo a week before I knew 
quite a number of good le, some half-dozen of 
whom, including a couple of half-pay officers, took me in 
hand, and soon initiated me into the mysteries of bac- 
carat, faro, and poker. 

“They were a pleasant lot of fellows, but the cool, 
determined manner in which they played when the stakes 
were high gore a novice like myself so small a chance 
that, had they not come to my assistance—when my 
solicitors refused any further advances—by putting me 
into communication with some London money-len I 
should not have had sufficient to land me back when I 


returned to town. 
“As no more m was to be obtained from my 
lawyers till my uncle's estate was wound up, I took to 


borrowing £10,000 at a time of a certain well-known 
way ar bry paying him £500 interest for the loans. 

“The first £10,(0) lasted a week. My new friends 
advised me to take a house in Mayfair, which I did. It 
Are Lege _ = eae scusitered a drawback, it 

eing doubtless my advisers just as easy to 
Tos cca ia a omnall hous ws a latgen cue 

“The furnishing came to £6,000; at my sale it only 
fetched £700. 

“It was the same with the wines. One of my friends 
introduced me to the wine merchant who had supplied 
his family for the last 150 

“The house in Mayfair had an enormous cellar. 
Many houses in that district have. But £4,000 was a 
stiff price to stock it. The champagnes cost 180s. a 
dozen ; choice Burgundies 120s. and upwards. Forty- 
year-old whisky 12s. a bottle. 

“ Although I was swindled, I do not blame my trades- 
people. Having to pay commission, they of course had 
to charge it on the goods. 

“I only came across one dishonest tradesman, a 
jeweller, to whom I paid £600 in bank-notes for some 
ringe—which were stolen out of a Gladstone at Henle 
—and who, thinking I should probably lose the recei 
sent the bill in again a month later. Fortunately, I 
found the receipt. 

“I was so overjoyed at this that when it was s ted 
I should buy a yacht I at once consented. My fri 
knew someone who had one to dispose of, ditt cheap, 
and although the price was high—over £10,000—I so 
sey ig that 1 deccel to buy. 

“She presented a most gorgeous appearance when I 
first had her. Theonetrip I took hic teal Gravesend 
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to Cowes, and a fortnight’s cruise in the Channel—ha 


cost 25s. a head, exc 
partial to Henry Cla 


dozen little inlaid cedarwood cabinets containin these 
cigars lying about. I once filled them with shil 
Intimidads, but the fraud was discovered, and the cigars 
pitched into the street. 


the time while a race was in p' 

‘ fivers '—we used after reaching i 
to settle down at cards for a couple of hours, a -period 
sufficiently : 
game which, I think, must have been invented for losing 


into 
their offices one morning, and in a society drawl told 


WEEK ENDING 
Ave. 19, 1899, 


SOME OF THE BEST. 


a 
such a disastrous effect, however, om hears that 
I was not surprised at her being down at my 


Prokably the reader can guess. Bef 
over I had a score of ba all purchased of ‘ . 
= a so pees curricles, atanhopes, broughame, 
and a splen " : 

“Ifa man wari to make friends let him tool a drag. 
Mine was always filled, and all the race-meetings near 
London found me a constant visitor. ; a 

“Before long about a dozen ‘chappies’ had fairly 
quartered themselves in the house, and soon came to 
look ugon everything as their own, including even my 
cheque-bcok. 

“Such eaters and drinkers I never came across, and 
very particular as well. 

“My tables literally 
every conceivable delicacy, 
season. 

“The lunches, supplied by a Piccadilly firm, used to 

usive of wine. My friends were 


Leo XIII., during his Pontificate of twen 
— has made 128 Cardinale, of whom eafiagrnd) tava 


Tux Mikado of Japan can trace his li clear] 
for 2,500 years—longer than anyone outside 195 Jewis 
community, 

WHEN the Prince of Wales was a boy the book that 
most took his fancy was “ Robinson Crusoe,” and even 
now it amuses him greatly to read a cha) ter: 


CrciL RHopks regards marriage as a hindrance to 
the full employment of a man’s business capabilities, 
When one of his secretaries got married, Rhodes dis. 
ees him, but gave him a cheque for £5,000 as a 

off. 


_ Earu Spencer's delight when at his beautiful seat 
in Northamptonshire, Althorp Park, is to watch the 
inmates of the oobi Pep heronry. It is one of the 
1, few heronries in this country, and is undoubtedly 

e best. 


Srz ArtHur SvLLIvan has joined the army of 
inventors. He has invented a contrivance to be fixed 
to carriages, so that the horses can be instantly unyoked 
and the carriage set free in the event of the animals 
taking fright. 

Sir Evetyn Woop had to earn the V.C. twice 
tefore Le obtained the coveted distinction. He was 
recommended for it for bravery in the Crimea, when he 
was in the igi 8 and again for a deed of great daring 
in the Mutiny, after he had exchanged into the Army. 


GENERAL Sir ARTHUR CoTTON is the oldest mili- 
tury officer inthe Empire. He is ninety-six, and entered 
the Madras Army in 1819. In view of his name it sounds 
like humour to say that he gained considerable reputa- 
om for increasing the cotton-produciug capacity of 

ndia. 


Lavy Hopetoun, wife of the Lord Chamberlain 
(formerly Governor of Victoria), is as skilful with the 
rifle as any of the male sex. She used to practise at the 
rifle butts in Australia, and her score always showed a 
good number of bulls, She can bring down a partridge 
or a stag with ease. ; 

ALTHOUGH it is not likely that the Cecil family will 
give another Prime Minister to Britain yet awh, it is 
very probable that a scion of the family will be Lord 
Chancellor in the early future. Lord Salisbury’s third 
son, Lord Robert Cecil, although only thirty-six, is a 
rising barrister and promises to well maintain the 
reputation of the Cecils as a State servant, 


QuEEN Victokia learnt in a curious way that she 
was to be Queen of England. Six years before her 
accession—whben she was twelve—her mother inserted 
in her history book a genealogical table tracing the 
descent of the rulers of this country from the time of 
William I., and on reading through this she saw her 
own name placed as the next oceupant of the throne, 


One of the youngest rulers in the world is S 
Jung, the King of Nepaol, which lies between Thine 


groaned under the weight of 
especially those out 


Sobranos, the costliest cigar 


made. They cost 4s. Od. each. There were always a 


illing 


“As I cared little for betting—generally passing 
vreas by tossing for 
ome in the evening 


long for me to lose at chemin-de-fer—a 


money quickly—a few thousands. 

“One night I remember losing 
£12,000. 

“If my friends had occasionally left me alone, I fancy 
I should soon have realised what a fool I was making of 
myself; but they stuck to me all day and cent me to bed 
drunk at night. 

“TI made a great splash during the Henley week. The 
hire of the houce-toat cost me £300, and a first-claes 
London firm did the catering. 

“In August I went to Scotland, where I had rented a 
moor of 20,000 acres for £2,500, including a large house, 
which, alttough containing thirty bedrooms, was not 
large ences for my pre 

“It was here that I discovered that my funds were 
running low. My friends knew this also, although how 
they arrived at the knowledge Iam at a loss to conceive, 
unless they tampered with my letters. 

“When I saw the fellows who kad made a point of 
roaring at all my jokes, and listening respectfully when 
I epoke, telling me to ‘dry up’ directly I opened my 
mouth, I lost my temper. 

“Between them they owed mo £20,C00 in borrowed 
money. One evening | enid: 

«+7 shall still have enough to live on if you fellows 


y me.’ 

“Pay? Not Oey ! Whenthey fcund I wes done for 
they packed up and left, and when my sister and her 
husband arrived I was alone in the place. 


“A month later I found myeelf utterly ruined, and 


£11,C00, on another 


when I got too poor to engage regular apartments I took | and India, and which contains the highest mountains 
up my abode here.” the Himalayas. This little king, ms is only thirtecn 
errant iene ne 


years old, has some hundred thousand warriors under 
is command, and as they are wonderfully brave fighters 


oung Sumshere Jung has tke respect of all igh- 
touring tribes and governments. the neigh 


Tu Queen of Holland has a great affection for her 
English governess, Miss Winter, and has so warmly 
recommended her to the Roumanian Royal family that 
she has been appointed governess to the children of the 
Crown Prince. But on one occasion, when the Queen 
was cross, she tried to annoy Miss Winter by drawing a 
map of Europe with a very big Holland and a 
microscopic United Kingdom, 

Kine Oscar or SWEDEN does not confine himself 
to scientific studies in his leisure moments. He is a 
speculator on a fairly large scale, and has made a large 
amount of money 2. g in stocks and by privately 
buying grok way slums in Stockholm on thie 
chancg that they would be wanted for street improve. 
mente in course of time. His jedgment has proved 
correct, and the money has flo into his coffers. 
Dan _ LENO was once the cham -dancer of 
Great Britain, and was often ald sete defend 
his title. It happened occasionally, as a result of such 
contests, that he had to pass a couple of months in 


Guiapys: “What are ‘the silent watches of the 
night,’ Ethel?” 
thel: “I don’t know, unless it’s those they've for- 
gotten to wind up.” 
— te 
moo Box.’ What a funny name fora 
ry ” 
“Yesum! Dad nicknamed him that ‘cause he 
swallows so many buttons that he’s full of ’em.” 
=p $e 
Mr. WaBatH: “ You are a subecriler to the theory 
of evolution, I ume P” 
Mies Olive: “No; but I take two other fashion 
oe Cam By tke way, what does the subscription 


oe fo 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Hunwell, as she the 
coffee at breakfast the other morning, “do you believe 
in the eternal fitness of things?” 
“I used to,” replied Hunwell, “but that was before 
you began to make my shirts.” 


———2 fe 


4, Pioreston (deecribing ancient Greek theatre): And Socbor' lie Livtiog Sos of thene illneneee t ocotsred 
: sad hae to him that the public might appreciate hi 

Junior (sure he has caught the prof in : ; im as a 

take): “ What did they seer, wics antec’, oT marge on now seldom dances more than a few 

eee hey vet wet air. ® end Pausing ©! yx Saltan has followed with great interest the 

si ae development of the cinematograph, ‘and recently be had 

a 8 private exhibition. He has now decided 


to put it to practical use for his own enj t 
and edification. He dozs not like travelling, yet 
he is most anxious to see the line of the Anatolian 
Railway, so he has commissioned an expert to make 
pa eeae 9 o§ i Peaches ph nie 
pi hiee ‘ amounting toa tance 


: “ Yes’m ; that’s what's the matter.” 
“ What ?” 
“Tcan’t stand y'r cooking.” 


The late Corney Grain used to say that when two or more sportsmen are gathered together, truth could not stay in the room.—— 
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The Brand of the 
Broad Arrow. 


ae 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITAS. 


Author of “ Mysteries of Police and Crime,” “‘ Secrets 
of the Prison House,” “ Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 


SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS I. II. & III. 


Dvarxe an autumnal gale a convict named George Gringo escapes 
from ‘ No, 97 party,” af Portland. The alarm is quickly raised by 
‘Warder Manvers and a search party immediately instituted. The 
storin continues all through the night, and the following morninz the 
neighbourhood is strewn with wreckaze, a full- ship having been 
cast away, and, it is feared, nota single soul had been saved. Mean- 
white, the search for the missing convict had been continued unremit- 
tingly, and vas at last crowned with success, Warder Manvers found 
his body bruised and mangied. He must have wandered on through 
the storm, and fallen over the cliffs. Identification was dceiwed 
unnecsssary—here was a cead convict, and a live one had escaped the 
day tefore. Ancog ees the convicts doubt whether tho body 
i t of Gringo, n eorge Vaughan. F 
age the boties ked up from the wreck one still breathed. His 
clothes and high sea-boots bore witness to his calling. He was taken 
tothe Weymouth Seaman's Home und Hospital, where he remained 
aprarentl; unconscious some considerable time. On recovering he 
gives detitions details of the shipwreck, and runs away from the 
Hospital. Trudging to London he congratulates himzelf on the fact 
that he was able to exchange clothes with one of the sh ked crew, 
oni Jeave behind the impression that he (Convict Grinzo) was dead. 
Oa arriving in London, Gringo comes across Colonel Mainwaring 
Dundas, a retired officer, and overs the address of His Highness 
Prince Tszeurach. 

Prince and Princess Tzeurach come to London with the intention of 
making a long stay. The Princess, who is intr: duced into the best 
Society, isalarmed on reading in the news; aper an account of a convict’s 
escape from Portland, and fears that it refers to George Vaughan, alins 
Grin:o, although reports had reachcd her of his deuth previously. 
Prince and Princess Tzeurach give a gorgeous dinn-r party, during 


which Gringo calls upon the Princess and an interview. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“J Satu Hoxtp Tus Over You tiiu You Bur ir Back 
at My Price.” 


‘Tia Lisa had rushed into the lower ey, immediately 
she heard the shriek, and had found the Princcss lying 
inanimate upon the floor. The man Vaughan was stooping 
over her in the act of tearing off some of her jewels, when 
the lady’s maid rushed at him like a tigress, forcing him 
aside, striking at him with her hands, and heaping abuse 
on him. 

“What have you done to her?—to my sweet, precious 
child, vile, cowardly brute that you are! Foul, black- 
hearted assassin ! you have hurt her ycu shall answer 
for it to me.” : ; 

She poured out all this with fierce, passionate emphasis, 
then melted into soft, pitying tenderness, as she bent down 
to look at the prostrate woman. 

“Speak to me, my pretty! Only one word, my sweet 
Hermione. Darling! Angel!——” 

“There, Aunt Lisa, no more fond endearments. Get her 
round!” brutally interrupted Vaughan. “I do not believe, 
either, that she has fainted. She is only trying it on. It’s 
all humbug! I’ve got to speak to her, and sho thinks to 
escape it. Rouse her up, I tell you.” 

“Cannot you see, cruel beast, that she is unconscious ? 
Go! go! Iwill come to you wherever you may appoint, 
but only leave this house at once. Let no one else seo 


ou——” 

we Bah! That cock won't fight. I’ve come here to stay.” 

“Stay?” repeated Lisa, springing up in terror. 

“Yes, stay; till it suits me to go, or till you make it 
worth my while—you and she.” 

“What do you want? Why do you come here like an 
evil spirit from the dead ?” 

CS ! You thought yourselves well rid of me, did you, 
you old harridan? and this nice piece of goods, who was 


too sick and squeamish to help George Vaughan in his 
little plans? But it suited me to let you think I was 
dead.” 4 


““T have asked em what you want. Answer me.” 

“[ want everything. Money—that includes everyth'ng, 
for it can buy everything.” 

“ You seem well-to-do,” protested Lisa ; “ you are dressed 
like a gentleman.” 

“Of sorts. Do you admire the cut?” he sneered, as he 
held out his coat-tails. ‘“They’re not quite Cook’s nor 
Bauermeister’s. I hired them in Strutton Ground ; half-a- 
crown for the night, and ten shillings deposit. There was 
@ good old bloke at the Refuge who st me a quid, or I 
couldn’t have donc it. 1’m greatly obliged to him. They 
wouldn’t have let me pass in here without a wedding 
garment, and I should have had to wait fer another 
opportunity of renewing my acquaintance with my charm- 
in: a 3” 


stop, George Vaughan; I won't suffer it! You shall 
not come into this creature’s life, now that she 
has achieved all this!” e old woman waved her hand 
around. 


“Then I must share it, d’ye hear? Halves; I’ve a right 

to it, half or more, for she only holds it on sufferance. One 
word from me would foe #4 ved her—all, every stick, every 
rag she possesses, judi r reputation. 
: © Not ne fast, George , ae How about yourself ? 
Are you so safe? If you drive me to it, by He Who 
made me I swear you shall not trouble Hermy till you’vo 
settled accounts with me.” 

“You'd murder me, eh? Faith, I can believe that. But 
I shall not give you the chance. This is fool’s talk, anyway. 
Rouse her up, I tell you, and let’s get to business.” 

“You shall not to her. Leave us, or——” 

“Drop it now, ” ho cried, as he scized the old 


— In this connection you will be amused if you read “ Munchausen 
fellow-wheelmen his amazing experiences in the early days of cycling. 


woman's wrist. She had put down her hand to the bottom 
of her skirts with a 
or it will be the worse for you. You carry 
old, in your garter, I dare swear that, But you shall not 


use it on me.” 

shall get what you richly deserve when the game is quite 
on my side. Now it will be enough to give you up to the 
shook his voice, and she saw that his eye wavered. 


Vaughan, alias Gringo. Don’t think it. You know where 
you come from, and how easily you can be sent back there 


His Highness the Prince's expense. It would be a treat to 
see some of those old ‘lags,’ Sonkey Sam and Pickup, and 
the ‘ Pathfinder,’ wiring into plum cake and a pint of the 
best after Queen’s rations, black bread and _skilligaloo. 
But where am I, I wonder? And how do I look?” He 
straightened himself as he approached the main hall at the 
foot of the grand staircase, where people were passing up 
and down, and to and fro, guests coming and going, servants 
in livery hurrying about with plates and dishes, but all 
moving in one direction—the supper room. 

“T shall pass—in a crowd,’ he said with an air of easy 
assurance. “I've been better turned out, that I won’t deny, 
but my shirt-front’s clean, and I have not furgott.n how to 
tie my choker. There are worse Johnnies to look at even 
among these swells; a lot of foreigners 1 can see, aud 
they'll probably take me for onc. Iam one; I’ve aceepted 
a title from the King of Barrataria, and I mean to be known 
in future as the Baron de St. Gaffe. I wonder whether 
there's a chap here from the Morning Post? Vil have my 
name put down among the rest of the swells.” 

He walked on with head erect, his aris bent, and his 
crush hat lightly resting on one hip; his face, swarthy, 
evil-looking, was illumined with the bold eyes, with their 
whites fiashing, and the gleaming tecth disclosed by his 
set smile. Nota man to cross or combat, nor yet to “ pal” 
with or “cotton to,” or greatly trust. A maa to impoze 
his will upon others if he got the chance, to grind them 
down if they were in his power, and exercise a baleful 
influence over the weak and unrcsisting. 

Now he entered the supper room, and called up one of 
the Prince's people in the purple and gold Huszar livery, 
saying in bricf haughty tones: 

“Bring mo some consommée soup, a cold cutlet, any- 
thing, and the breadth of two fingers of champ :gne.” 

They set it before him, a delicate, most recherché repast at 
one of the small tables, and it was all so tempting that 
the old convict, long on short commons, fell to with the 
appetite of a squadron of horse. 


he in ted. “ Drep it now, 


your knife, as of 
“Coward! Do you think I’d doit here? No, no. You 


lice.” 
“You dare not,” he blustered; but a tinge of anxiety 


“You shall not have it all your own way, George 


—an escaped convict, shamming dead, but really a branded 
felon with the mark of the beast on him. I have only to 
call in the nearest constable and gct you arrested.” 

“ If you did, your sham Princess there would pay for it—a 
far heavier price than I should.” 

“Who would believe you? But even if you told your 
story, it would be hard to persuade Prince Tzeurach to give 
her up to such as you. And you would at least be put by 
again, out of sight and harm, you cee. More safely, I 
expect, this time.” 

“What are you driving at? You shall not come over me, 
I tell you. I know what I know; [ can prove what I shall 
say, and that within the next half-hour, unless ycu fall in 
with my terms.” 

“I don’t deny that you have cards in your hand, but so 
have wo, and you will gain nothing hy putting our backs to 
the wall. Desperate people fight hard, and you too, as I 
have told you, and you know, have a good deal to lose.” 

“Well, I admit that; what do you proposo?” he was 
sensible enough to realise that by insisting upon too much 
he might lose all. 

“I have told you. I will meet yon anywhere you ma: 
appoint, that I will give you—or her Highness will, which 
is the same thing—anything in reason. Hut it cannot be 
here and now. We will not treat with you in this house. 
You must leave it, this instant. Every moment ia of the 
utmost importance. She will be missed, they will come in 
search of her. Go now, and let no one sce you leave.” 

“ Listen, Tia Lisa. Attend t> me well. You must meet 
me to-morrow morniny, carly, for I cannot wait. I would 
rather have what I want, now. Yes, you must get me— 
what——? eay fifty sovercigns in gold, you understand.” 

“Mother of Heaven! How chall I dothat? So much 
gold. Impossible!” 

“Gold scarce in this house? Bah! Tell that to the 
marines, and I will not budge without it.” 

“What I say is truth. His Highness has it. of course, 
or his secretary, Mr. Lascelles, who makes all the payments; 
but we have no nced for it. Her Highness does not even 
carry a purse.” 

“T must have it,” he repeated roughly, “now or at latest 
by, sty, eight to-morrow morning. Bring it to me your- 
self, in the Embankment garden, Charing Cross. I shall 
be at the old watcr gate at the bottom of Buckingham Street. 
Fifty counters, d’ye hear?” 

« That shall be done somehow,” said Lisa. “Only go.” 

“As a small first instalment, you understand. I shall 
want ever so much more than that. I have hardly thought 
how much. £500, £5,000, £50,000; it will depend upon 
how I am treated. Tell her ”—he pointed with his foot to 
the still prostrate and inanimate figure—“tell her I shall 
keep this protty bauble as security for future payments,” 
he went on as he opened the fist which had closed over the 
emerald pendant, so latcly torn from the collaretto that 
encircled the shaply white thrcat of the Princess. 

“No, no, not that; it is too dangerous,” hastily pro- 
tested Lisa, snatching at the jewel. “It would certainly 
Le missed. It is an heirloom, one of the most treasured 

ions of the Tzeurachs.” 

“All the better, for now you must keep your engage- 
anal I shall hold this over you till you buy it back at 
m ice.” 

%. f you will swear to bring it with you to-morrow, and 
restore it, then I will meet you where you gay, and will 
then hand you over the money in exchange, £50.” 

“Fifty! Not at all. No,no! Five hundred is the lowest 
figure at which I shall now surrender this. It’s worth that 
twenty times over, I consider; I know something about 
jewe's. I have done business in them,” with a laugh. 

Tia Liea would still have sought to recover the pendant, 
but at this moment the Princess turned slightly, with an 
inarticulate moan, and scemed on the point of regaining 
consciousness, 

“You cannot stay here, I say, and you shall not; I am 
determined Hermicne shall not see you again to-night. I 
wish che might never do co.” These words were spoken 
with accentuated bitterness. “But go, now, if you have 
one rk of manliness left in your villain’s heat. Go 
Peta t out of the house. Go, as you came, you must know 

wa: Pia 

“T'll try to find it, auntio,” said George Vaughan gaily, 
with a sneering laugh. “I have found my way in and out 
of other le’s houses before now. Not always by invita- 
tion, e:ther. Ta-ta, Tin, of my soul. Pray give her 
Highness "—he laid mocking stress upon the title—‘‘the 
assurance of my most profound admiration and esteem. 
And rememter to-morrow, eight sharp at Charing Cross.” 
He heard the library-door closed behind him and locked, 
as he quickly along the conservatory corridor to the 
more frequented parts of the house. 

“Leave! Why should I Icave.this house? I’venot been 
at a show of this kind for many a long day, and I’d like to 
watch the gamo a bit. I can behave myself—when I 
chorse. And there will be supper going, I take it. Faith, 
I could pick a bit of something nice, too. What? Justa 
slice of trufiled turkey, or a quail in aspic?—ortolans are 
about over, and there will no plove:s’ eggs till neat 
spring. But the tap ought to be good; come of tho right 
stuff, I’ve no doubt, and I’ve almost forgotten the taste of 
chaiwnpagne. My word. If I had only a few mates from 
over yonder, the whole of 97 party, I'd do the honours at 


CHAPTER V. 
Detective Lamreter 1s Nor Quire WipE AWAKE. 


LitTxe more than a quarter of an hour had been occupied 
by the startling events which have been just dsactibed! 
Yet the Princess’s absence had been noted, and by his 
Highness himeelf. It chafed him, annoyed him, and, after 
looking for her vainly through some of the principal rooms, 
he eave up to Lady Mordaunt, and asked her testily, 
angrily : 

“What has become of Hermione? IIave you seen her ? 
It is most extraordinary. Prince Osbert thinks of going 
away, and wishes to make his bow. Count Apafy, 

00——”” 

“Really, Princo, Iam very sorry. I can only tell you 
that comcone camo to her—Simpkins, the groom of the 
chambers—with a note, or a message, or something. Some 
household matter, I think she said.” 

“Then I protest. She ought not to be worried about 
such things, least of all on a night like this. Where is Mr. 
Lascelles? He, too, secms to have disappeared. Yet it is 
his business, his bounden duty—I should have thought it 
would be his pleasure—to relieve tho Princess of all anxieties 
on these occasions.” 

“T have not seen Geoffrey Lascelles for half-an-hour or 
more, but I c1n hazard a shrewd guess where I might find 
him,” said Cynthia with a smile. 

“ Then pray tell one of the servante to call him. It is 
really very necessary. I am concerned, about 
Hermione, She would hardly stay without giving strong 
reason; that would be too inconsiderate, too thoughtless. 
Something must have happened to her. May I ask you to 
be so very kind as to help mo? You seo I am compelled to 
remain with my most important guests. The Prinsess 
should be with me, Mr. Lascelles must go to her.” 

The fact was Geoffrey Lascelles was improving the 
occasion in a way that might be forgiven him by anyone 
but an irate princelet who thought he had a prior claim on 
his services. He was enjoying a delightful téte-d-tétc 
with Katie Mainwaring-Dundas, hidden, the pair of them, 
behind a kindly ecreen of palms, a leafy bower under the 
stairs improvised by the clover florists who had decorated the 
rooms. Geoffrey was a frank dctrimental with no more 
than an odd hundred or two per annum, beyond his salary 
as secretary to Prince Tzeurach, and hia attentions to Katie 
Dundas were discouraged by her family. 

A good youth nevertheless, commonly called “Steady” 
Lascelles by his friends, one who had to make his own way 
but was likely to make it. His bright, handsome face, his 
lithe, active figure, his look of birth and breeding, were 
such as may be ecen any morning’s march between Pall 
Mall and Piccadilly ; but Geoffrey lies was something 
more than a fine specimen of a fine type, that of the English 
gentleman. He had a firm mouth, a strong chin, and 
grave eyes that might be very trating. ‘The impres- 
sion he gave when examined critically was one of strength, 
mental as well as physical, a man who might be expected 
to succced in any aim. Yet the course of true love did not 
run quite smooth in his apes. yd Katie Dundas, 

A word as to theso Mainwaring-Dundas’ people in the 
best position, who lived in a sinall snug house in South 
Ke on Square, possessing v comfortable means, 
which were largely e ed in gol: werks. For although 
worldly in the sense that they enj society and what it 
offered them, they were constantly in unostenta- 
tious philanth: ; the Colonel as we have scen at the 
Good Samaritan uge, Mrs. Dundas in many schemes and 
projects to relieve distress, the daughter, pretty Katie, as 
sccretary, 


» amanuensis, typist when not engazed on her 


own a:count, for she, too, joined in the kindly efforts to help 


ere. 

“ What am I doing to-morrow ?” she was saying just a3 
Cynthia Mordaunt came 4 2 them in their snug retreat. 
“ Mother is taking me to Holloway to meet the Duchess. 
They are ising a serics of lectures to female prisoners 
there. I believe I am to take charge of abranch. Thenin 


relates to some 
ate appearing in P. ES. 


on Wheels,” a series of stories in which a 
They 
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the afternoon I a:n the visitor on duty to read at the Shop 
Girls’ Convale:cent Hon, and at night we give an enter- 
tainment at tie Wash-rwomen’s Clubh——” 

“So that in fact I shall not sce you the whole day?” 
asked Geoffroy ruefully, 

“Most probably not, and I don’t seo why you should. 
Really, Geoff, you must try and get on without secing me. 
Yeu know very well that there can he nothing between us. 
It is all nonzense mother says, and she is quite right. You 
cannot afforl to marry even if I conld leave them-—father 
and pace rnin I could never do. They rely on me t-o 
much,” 

_“ Bosh! £0 do I, and some day I shall insist on my 
rights. I shall carry you off before their very eyes when I 
have made my fortune.” 

“ When—that is exactly it; but when will it be?” 

“ My prince has gold mines in ‘I'ransylvania, and great 
forests, and stud farms, and hidden treasure in }:is castle. 
Only let mo help him to double or treble his wealih, an:] he 
will surely spare me a slice.” 

“TIn the meantime you are likely to lose your situation, 
Master Geoff,” said Cynthia, standing hefore them suddenly. 
“His Highness, your employer, is asking everywhere for 
you. He has lost his princess.” 

“Lost her? Absurd.” 

“For the momeht yes,and you have got to find her. Sho 
cannot be far off; they came and fetched her, Simpkins 
bringing 2 note from Tia Lisa—somo maiter about the 
house, I fancy.” 

“Absurd t repeat! What has the Princess to do with 
the hou-o? That’s my business, and to find her is suvely 
yours, Cynthia; she must have been taken ill, some sudden 
inlisposition.” 

“We'll go together. I tell you you'd better come too; 
it’s very urgent. The Prince is much put out, and if he 
knew you were flirting here with Miss Katie there would 
be wigs on the green ; 80 you had better come.” 

Tiey went through the house together, inquiring but 
hearing nothing watil they met Lisa herself comin;: froin 
the direction of the lower library. ''hen the maid explained 
calmly in answer to their eager questions: “ Yes, her High- 
ness is there ; she must not be disturbed, she has been ill.” 

“ As I thought,” said Geoffrey, “and I will let the Prince 
know at once.” 

“Perhaps sho will sec me, Madame Liza,” Cynthia said 
when Lascelles had turned on his heel to go upstaizs. 

“T think not,” briefly replied the maid, “ not at prezent. 
It was some sort of fuint—I may say that much—and she 
will need tv be perfectly quict fcr a time.” 

* And I can do nothing for you? ” 

“Nothing, my lady. A thousand thanks! ” 

“In any case, I shall not go until I have seen her, or 
heard from you how she is,” 

“It is very kind of you. She might like that, my lidy. 
For the moment, however, I think she is best alone, or only 
with me. You seo I have waited on her gomany years that 
T look upon her almost as my child.” 

Then they parted. Lisa to rejoin her mistress. Loy 
Mordaunt returning to the recoption rooms to join Lazec'les 
in pacifying the Prince, and put his mind at ¢:se. 

eanwhile George Vaughan, or as wo shall henceforth 
call him, Baron St. Gaffe, had finished his supp:r, anda 
very full satisfactory meal it was, ard had asked his way to 
the smoking room. Onv of the serzants le] him obzequioucly 
upstairs to the half landing whence a passaze communicat “1 
with a large room, filling all the space over the consc rvatory 
and the lower library. It was furnished in semi-Cricntal 
fashion, with low divans and many soft cushicns, in front of 
which stood small inlaid tables of chony an m-ther-of- 
pearl, set out with well-filled boxes of cigar3 and cigarettes. 

“ He does us well,” said the Baron, formerly Vaughan, 
formerly Jores, and yet again formerly Gringo, as he 
beckoned a liveried retainer, who was passing carrying long 
drinks on a silver calver. “Iam in no hurry to tear mysclf 
away from such a dolighful crib. I shall be none the worse 
for knowing my way about, learnin:: all I can, and J should 
especially like to clap my eyes on the noble husband of 
Hermione Crofts. ‘This is not the sort of company I have 
been keeping of late. Mine has been rather a different 
‘set,’ but no one is likely to interfere with me here.” 

He reckored without his host, for at this moment he was 
faced with sudden unexpected danger. 

“ By the living Jingo, there gces old Mainwaring Dun¢as, 
I have not seen him since he politely advised me to retire 
from the Halbardiers. Will he know me? It would be 
the very devil. And why shouldn't he know me, seeing 
that [know him? I must get out of this, double quick, 
the very first chance.” 

He could not do so yet, however, for the Colonel barred 
the way. He was standing at the entrance of the room 
talking unconcernedly, a3 it ee2med, to Geoffrey Lascelles. 
His manner was so quiet that he might have been discoursa- 
ing on the inerest common-places ; but, as a matter of fact, 
his talk waa about this very man seated upon the divan not 
half a dozen yards away. Baron would have blamed 
himself bitterly for having put his head in a trap had he 
heard what was being said. 

“I do not think I can be mistaken, Geoffrey. I have an 
excellent memory for faces, and I think I can swear to this 
fellow’s. Why, we wore in the regiment bes, Wil for years, 
and it was my lot when C.0. to ‘hunt’ him. ‘A nasty 
affair it was, too, some big gambling debt, a dishonourod 
cheque, and shrewd suspicion of foul play.” 

“But how the devil did he get in hero?” protested 
Geoffrey. “And what is his ruffian name? Of course he 
will have to go out, atenge but we'd better first look to 
the spoons and forks. hat did you say his name was?” 

“Vaughan, George Yarignen, He was a captain, high 


up when he left the 
“ Well, I shall go and ask him how he dared push himself 
no invitation, I'll go bail for that, for I 


in here. He ha 
wrote them all with my own hand.” 

“Certainly, he will have to go, the sooner the better ; but 
Geoffrey, don’t be too hard upon the poor fellow,” said the 
soft-hearted Colonel. “Ho's & pretty rough time, you 
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may be sure. I had an idea I saw him last night at the 
Refuge, ut that was hardly possible, for the chap was in 
1ags, and I gave him a sovereign.” 

“Which he spent in evening clothes, perhaps, only that 
suit he wears would be dear at a sovereign,” snorted 
Lascelles. “I never saw such an unmitigated raff and 
bounder in all my life.” eS 

“Ho’s not a credit to the old Halbardiers, I'll allow, 
said the Colonel laughing. “ But, anyhow, keep me cut of 
it. I shall go up to the missvs, and you can do your 
unpleasant duty without me.” 2 

“You will pardon me, sir,” said Georga Lascelles going 
up to the Baron and standing in front of him, “ but might I 
ask you to tell me your name 2” Z 

The Paron looked at !:im insolently for quito a minute, 
thon flicking of the ach from the end of his cigar he replied : 

“By what right do you address meat all? I have not 
the pleasure, the honour of your cc yunintance.” . 

“T have a right to ask who you are. My name _ is 
Lascelles, I am Prince Tzeurach’s private scezctary, and I 
represent him now.” 

“Then I think your Prince must ke told that he keeps a 
deuced!y impertinent secretary, and if he will Lo advised by 
me he will make a change.” 

“TI will not bo put off like this. Tell mo what you call 
yourself or I will call in the police.” 

“Thea you will be committing a very gro3s and 
unwercantable act of discourtesy. 1 shall appeal to Cacar, 
claim the Prinze’s p: otection, will you be 20 good as to take 
m2 to him.” 

The fellow's effrontery had a visible effect upon 
Lascelles and ke spoke more civilly now, althovgh he stuck 
to his point. 

“There is a great crowd of people hero; a large number 
of strangers. It is not easy to distinguish amon-s them all, 
and I am ready to admit that I do net know all by sight, 
that at least I know the’rnames for Tissucd the invitations, 
and that is why I ask yours.” 

“Out of mere curiosity I presume?” went on the Baron 
watching the eect cf the question. 

* Well, yes, in the first place. But--” it hardly seemed 
right to go on. Suppoze Colonel Dundas had keen mis- 
taken after all? Such things had happened. It wa; easy to 
go astray in a matter cf identity and doa cerious inj::stice 
by tackling the wrong man, 

“ You say you sent out all the invitations, that of course 
individually ? All of thom? Come now.” It was ashot, but 
tho Baron was playing a bold game. 

“Well, not quito all. Co:mt Apa’y——” 

“Tho guest of the evening you mean?” That was 
commen knowledge in all the payers that announced this 
great entertainment, hut it sounded weil. 

“Count Apaly was given t» understand that an; friends 
ke named could bs asked. He sent in a list of names.” 

“Not sll, my friecd, not all. Mine was not included. 
Tho Baron ce &t. Gaffe. You may have heard cf me, lam 
well known to Count Apafy, to your Prince also.” 

Ge.frey Tascelles was almcst convinced, but stiil he 
weuld not yield cntirety. 

« You have many friends, of course, heve in England —in 
this very house, I daresay. Have you come across any ? 
Col.ncl Mainwaring Dundzs—do you know him ?” 

“Never heard cf him. Whatis he? A colonel in your 
Cucen’s army? It is a fine army, and your officers are 
very distinguistcd ; but [know few. Certainly not your 
Colorel Man -Man—ring Dundas.” 

“Iwil present him to you, for he was under the 
impression he cid know you, and I should like to bring you 
together.” 

‘There was a little trap in this, but once more the Baron 
was too many for him. 

“With all my heart, as soon as you please, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure. Shall we gonow? I have 
finished this excellent cigar. Your Prince is a true prince, 
gencrous, unstinting in his hospitality.” 

They passed ther down the grand staircase, talking 
quite pleasantly, into the main hall, making for the supper 
rooms, where Lascelles said they were most likely to find 
the Prince, their common object, as it was supposed, yet 
the very last thing that one of them wished. e Baron de 
St. Gaffe was ‘n‘ent only on giving his conductor the slip, 
and the urgency of this step was still further empha- 
sised by another, a now and a worse danger than he had 
yet encountered in Park Lane. 

He might have faced out Colonel Mainwaring Dundas ; 
he might have made some plausible excuses if brought 
before Prince Tzeurach, but his heart sank within and 
escape seemed absolutely hopeless if he fell into the clutches 
of I tor Lampeter of Scotland Yard. 

And he was there. This most redoubtable detective 
officer, himself standing near the entrance, correctly dressed 
like everybody else, to all outward seeming a guest, but 
really on duty. 

There is no maging ies the old convict had passed in on 
arrival unobserved by the usually lynx-eyed oficial. Any- 
how he was on the point of being caught now, but the 
Baron with the promptitude of a man in imminent peril 
szized a pile of dishes from a servant who was passing and 
went, literally, to ground, irituitively guessing his way 
down into the lower regions. He was seen no more upstairs, 
for ho took the first opportunity of leaving the house by 
the area a ee 

“ What's of him, sir?” asked the Inspector of 
Lascelles. 

“1 know no more than you. Who was he? 
any idea ?” replied roma Oe 

“A wrong ‘un, that’s plain enough from the way he 
bolted. I only just got a glimpse of his face, and it 
reminded me of a I helped 
ever seen him before, bir?” 

“ Never that I am aware,” Lascelles answered trut! 
enough, but the detective was not altogether satisfied. No 

lice officer likes to take no for an answer, and Mr. 

ipetcr was steeped in the traditions of his class. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Boy’s Pocket. 


“WERE there any marks about him by which he 
could be described P” asked the detective. 

“Yes,” eagerly replied the father of the runaway boy, 
“his trousers were nearly worn through at the knecs, 
and he had in one of his pockets, as I heard my wife 
say a day or two ago, a knife with a broken blade, an 
exploded pistol cartridge, a match, some of the whe:}s 
of an old watch, a leather shoestring, a broken ley, 
bunch of twine, two or three white pebbles, a piece uf 
lead, a stump of lead pencil, and a bit of red chalk.” 

And the detective wrote in his memorandum hook: 

“No distinguishing mazl:s.” 


————_» je —____. 
An Anxious Inquiry. 


A FEw years ugo a balloonist, who had just bought a 
new parachute and suit of pink tights covered with 
spangles, made an ascension from a North-covntry town, 
and #s the breeze was quite strong he was cazried quite 
a distance into the country before he was high enough 
to “ cut away.” 

He dropped safely into a field where there were 2 
number of cld people picking strawberries, and 
ees they had never seen anything of the kind 
before, 28 they took to their legs and scampered away. 

One poor, old, crippled fellow, who could not run, and 
knew he could not escape, thought it best to make a 
good impression, so he hobbled toward the ballconist 
saying: 

“How dye, Mr. Angel? How did ye leave my 


faither #” 
oo 


A Baby Girl in a Cavalry 
Regiment. 


TuE officers of the Seventeenth regiment of French 
chasseurs have adopted a girl baby as a regimental pet. 

Tke French regiments do not usually have animals 
as pets as the British do, but one of the fair sex is more 
to their liking, and the selection of one in this case 
strikes the French public as a happy improvement of 
the English idea. 

Several officers of the Seventeenth chasseurs found 
the little girl abandoned ina railway carriage at Ram- 
bouillet, where the regiment is stationed. The baby 
would have been taken toa foundling asylum, but. the 
officers, being kind-hearted and in a good humour, 
decided to save her from the fate. ‘They took her home 
to the barracks and all of them cheerfully agreed to 
adopt her as “the daughter of the regiment.” 

Arrangements were made with a sergeant’s wife to 
take care of her. The little girl will in future go with 
the regiment, and be educated at its expense. 

It has been suggested that this mascot will entail a 
great deal more trouble when ske grows up than if the 
regiment had adopted a goat or a monkey. 


——q637W—“]e_____ 
Nuts on the Cheap. 


THE sack of chestnuts in front of the fruit-shop 
attracted the attention of the dyspeptic-looking man 
he was strolling along, and he stopped to inspect 

em. 

“These are pretty fair. specimens,” he said, icking 
one out of the sack, opening it with his knife, an eating 
it leisurely. : 

“They're the best cob nuts,” replied the man in the 
door. “Got ’em fresh this morning.” 

“How much are they a pound P’ 

“ Fourpe 


mee.” 

“There's a great difference in chestnuts,” replied the 
da ptic-looking man, eating another one, “and the 
I ere pear always come from Kent. I was borr 
in Ken 


“You'll get hold of some chestnuts that 1 
but when 
nothing. 
nut is sweet. 
the sweetness.” 


k all right, 
‘ou come to test them they are for 
ey haven’t got any taste. A chest- 

ou don’t have to ronst it to bring out 


0 é I never knew it to fuil 
having a bi bie _ Some years, you know, it wouldn't 
bear as well as it did other years, but it never absolutely 
failed. The nuts were just like these—gcod-sized, rich- 
coloured, and sweet.” 

And he sampled another. 

“How many of these would you like to—” 

“I give you my word that when I came away from 
Kent I missed that old chestnut tree more than every- 
thing else put together. There’s a deal in ‘the 
colour of a chestnut. Some of them have a dull kind 
of look. Now, the chestnuts that grew on that old tree 


had a rich, glossy shine at out them, like a dark chesnut- 
sorrel horse.” 


“ How many of these nuts would you like to have?” 
“MeP Oh, I don't want to buy any. I don’t dare to 
eat them nowadays. Well, I must be going.” 


SHORT STORIES disappears from tookstalls just like scrub vanishes in a bush fire. 
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Dogs Uses as Barometers. 


Soms Caprains HAVE FounpD THEM USEFUL IN 
CasE oF Foa. 


On boats known as “tramps” and on small colliers a 
great partiality is shown for dogs. To this class of 
steamer the dog is something more than a pet—he is a 
valuable member of the crew. He is considered as 
trustworthy as a barometer in giving notice of an 
approaching storm. Most of these dogs are cowards in 
storms. - Occasionally a captain finds a dog that is not 
afraid of heavy weather, and seems to enjoy the rolling 
or pitching of the boat; but, as a rule, 
as afraid of a gale as ladies, and at the 
storm hunt for a hiding-place. 

Said a captain who has carried a dog with him for 
nearly oa quarter of a century: “I had a dog that could 
tell a storm was coming long before I could notice it, 
and often before the barometer would change. He 
would come to me whining and crying, and I couldn't 
keep him away from my heels. He seemed to be asking 
me to put him ashore or to find a comfortable place for 
him. hen the storm would strike us he would be out 
of bbe 

“We were always very careful that he didn't get hurt 
in loading or unloading, for he was worth a deal of 
money to us. Many a time when we had a thick fog I'd 

im near me. He was better than a chart. He 
could smell land further away than a man could see it 
in fair weather, and a! of us kept a close watch on him 
during a f If he jumped up and down as though 
something pleased him very much, you could be certain 
that we were getting close to land.” 
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True IncIDENTS OF PEOPLE MARRYING THEIR OWN 
BRorHers, SISTERS, AND CHILDREN. 


As the result of a competition set P.1W. readers a few 
weeks since, remarkable records have come to hand 
respecting quaint, humourous, or sad cases—as the-case 
may be ehich have actually occurred in the lives of 
some people. 

As pointed out by more than one competitor, the 
reading of the following incidents might suggest that 
the writers did not scruple at a gentle drawing of the 
longbow of exaggeration. But inquiries have resulted 
in our being satisfied that they are correct. 

We have selected a few of the most remarkable 
occurrences. The first is that of a man who was 
Born, Married, and Died at Sea. 

It appears that this particular individual was born on 
a vessel bound for Australia, his marriage was cele- 
brated on a liner bound for England, and a few years 
later he died on a boat sailing for Australia. His wife 
was present at all the epochs in his life—at his birth, as 
a baby on the ship. 


Married the Same Girl Twice. 


In 1873, or thereabouts, a Scottish shop assistant of 
eighteen married his master’s daughter, a girl of the 
sume age. He agreed to live with the latter's parents 
at first, but so many disagreements arose that after a 
year a form of separation was drawn up and he went 
abroad, first to Australia and then to America. 

After many years he became wealthy, and master of 
one of the finest ranches in the West. Last year he 
visited a friend in New York, and curiously enough 
was there introduced to a lady, whom he recognised is 
his wife of former days. She had assumed her maiden 
name and did not recognise him, as he was greatly 
changed. 

During his stay he became very friendly with her, 
and on the last day of his visit he disclosed his 
relationship and expressed a desire to resume his 
rights. 

This was agreed to; they were again married, and 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century since the first 
wedding they set out for Scotland on their honeymoon. 
Married His Own Daughter. 

Out of innumerable cases cited in the competition 
this instance stands alone, and suggests a record. The 
facts are that a widower fell in love with and married a 
lady much younger than himself. They cnjoyed their 
murried life for about a year, when the gentleman made 
the awful discovery that he bad married his own 
daughter. 

It appears that she had been lost when very young, 
and her parents had given her up for dead; but she had 
been adopted by some lady, and was living under 
auother-name. However, the gentleman took it to heart 
so much that he committed suicide, and his daughter 
(and wife) died from a broken heart. 

Quite a Common Thing. . 

From a dozen or more postcards on the subject, it 
seems quite a common thing for some people never to 
have seen their parents, either through their being 
taken charge of by relations when young, or else having 
been kidnapped or lost. 


A Wreck that Brought Two Brothers Together. 

In the year 1867 a steamer from Rio Janeiro put 
into Queenstown, and landed some shipwrecked sailors, 
who had heen cent home on this vessel by the British 
Consul at Rio. One of these unfortunate men, walking 
in the streets of Cork, met a soldier, and recognising 
the number on his shoulder as that of the regiment in 
which his eldest brother had enlisted, made inquiry after 
him. He was informed that his brother was just about 
to ke discharged from the regiment. He proceeded to 
the barracks, and, by means of mutual knowledge of 
persons and events, recognition took place after a sepa- 
ration since boyhood, lasting more than twenty years. 

Having quite lost touch of each other, and owing to 
their rary 9 lives, had it not Leon for the 
shipwreck and the sailor's opportune arrival in Cork a 
few days before his brother's discharge, the brothers 
would probably never have met. - 


Married His Sister. 


The Austrian Courts have recently annulled a mar- 
riage, the most romantic in modern history. A famil 
of brothers and sisters became separated early in life 
through the death of their parents. Many years after- 
wards one of the brothers wen! to America, where he 
met a woman with whom he fell in love and to whom he 
was married. For more than five years this couple lived 
as husband and wife before they accidentally discovered 
that they were brother and sister. 

Among other cases mentioned is an account of a 
captain in the merchantservice, whose ship and crew were 
reported lost. He was cast ashore on the Crozels, how- 
ever, and before he could return home his wife had been 
obliged to remove to another | seep thecountry. They 
never heard of one another for many years, until the 
oe had occasion to engage an engineer, and on 
going to his house found that it was his own son, his 
wife's photograph being in the room, 
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A Queer Mix Up. 


There lives in London an old lady, seventy-seven 
ap of age, who, fifty-five years ago, was engaged to 
married to a young medical man. In order to make 
money and a name for himself he went cut to Adelaide 
South Australia. 

Within the first year of his arrrival there he wrote to 
her to go out to him. Her parents objected, and the 
engagement was broken off, much to her distress. He 
couldn't leave his practice, so remained where he was. 
Caring little or nothing for the world or what was 
going on init, she married the first comer who proposed 
to her. 

He, on the other side, did the same, but thioughout 
all their individual early troubles, and through «ll the 
years that have since gone by, they have kept up a 
regular correspondence, although they have not seen 
each other for over half a century. Her son is now 
staying with him for a few months, and his daughter is 
now the old lady's guest here in England, and there is 
every probability of these two becoming engaged. 


A Representative Marriage. 


“T was married,” writes a military man, “at Dover, 
on the 25th of Decemb-r, 1890. When I got to church, 
there were two other couples waiting to be married—a 
sailor and a civilian. The curate pliced me cn the 
right, the civilian in the centre, and the sailor on the 
left, and one service did the three of us. 

“I don’t know whether the curate placed us like this 
on purpose, but it just shows how Her Majesty’s su)jects 
are ,uarded.” 


Breaking the Record. 


The record of rapid marriages must certainly be 
awarded to a couple in Hoboken, New York. They met 
for the first time at a friend's house. 

She was a widow of thirty; ke was a hotel pro- 


prietor. As soon as he saw her he asked to be intro- 
duced. Exactly half-an-hour after he pro and was 
accepted. The next minute he informed her he did not 


believe in long engagements, and saw no reason why 
they should not he married without delay. 

The lady acquiesced, the host and hosters were 
informed, and it was suggested that the reception 
should be the impromptu wedding party. Fifty minutes 
after they were introduced they were married. 


Killed His Son. 


On October 15th, 1865, a boy was born in a work- 
house, the mother having been forced to take refuge 
there owing to the desertion by her husband three 
months previously. 

The mother died, and the boy was brought up in the 
workhouse, educated in the school, and subsequently 
sent to a training-ship, and thence passed into the 
merchant service. 

Three days out from Liverpool, while sitting on the 
bulwarks, a drunken sailor reeled against him and 
knocked him overboard, causing his death. This man, 
it was afterwards discovered, was his father. 


Wedding Ring on Her Toe. 


There was a woman in Christchurch, New Zealand, 
who had no arms, and on getting married, the weddin 
ring was placed on the fourth toe of her left foot. x 
similar marriage took place at Bury St. Edmund's sixty- 
seven years ago. 


Thought he was an Orphan. 


A yonng sailor, nineteen years of age, and bound for 
Pensecola, U.S.A., was under the impression he was an 
orphan until he came across a stevedore working at the 
place mentioned of the same name as himself. On the 
two comparing notes und making inquiries they found, 
to the father’s embarrassment let it ke said, that the 
were father and son, the former not knowing that his 
wife was dead, or that he had a sailor son. 


Lived and Died Together. 


The following is a copy of an inscription in Whitby 
Churchyard : 

“Here lies the bodies of Francis Huntrodds and 
Mary, his wife, who were both born the same day of the 
week, month, and year—viz., Ssptember ye 19th, 1600: 
marry‘d on the day of their birth, and, after having had 
twelve children born to them, died, aged eighty years, 
on the same duy of the year they were peed Sep- 
tember ye 19th, 1680—the one not above five hours 
before the other: 


Husband and wife, that did twelve children bear, 
Dy’d the same day, alike both aged were ; 

*Bout eighty yeirs they lived, five hours did part 
(Ev'n on the nprebrt tin| each tender heart. 
So fit a match surely never be ; 

Both in their lives and in their deaths agree.” 


Stands Him Drinks. 


“ My father left my mother when I was four months 
old. He never lived with her afterwards. I am now 

irty-six yeurs of age, and I have known him all my 
life, but he does not know me. About eighteen months 
. aE oe worked aoe hy Se, I have talked to 

im an ve stood drinks many times, and to 
thia day he does not know who Tam.” 


ee land to Ireland by Rail.” If purchase next Wednesday’s PASTIMES will learn all about th 
Eng y you i y’s a you e rival schemes for 
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HOW MEN HAVE 
MADE MILLIONS. 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


XII._PHINEAS TAYLOR BARNUM. 
(Continued.) 


A GREAT episode in the early commercial life of P. T. 
Barnum was th2 securing of Scudder's American 
Museum, at the corner of Broadway on Ann St., New 
York. When a friend asked him what he intended 
buying the property with, he answered “ Brass,” for he 
had no moncy and trusted to hia luck to pull him through. 
The Museum which afterwards became such x world- 
famed show place, had for years been a failure. 

It wus filled with rather attractive specimens of the 
curio::s but had not becn preperly Lusiness-managed and 
in the end Barnum secured about 50,000 dollars 
worth of material for 15,000 dollars. To this collection 
of undoubted curicsities Bainum afterwards added tha 
entire contents of two other large museums which he 
bought and it is not tco much to say that his “Great 
American Museum” became one cf the Lest known 
show places in the whole world. By the end of the first 
year of his management Barnum hzd made so much 
money that he wus able pay off all the mortgages on the 
building and collection and to find himself making 
riches and full proprietor. By advertising in and ont 
of newspapers, by constantly changing tl.e programme 
and always tuking care that his patrons left his doors 
with no cause to complain of the variety and extert of 
the show, Barnum succeeded in thronging his “ Great 
American Museum ” not only during the evening hours 
but forenoon and afterncon as we'll. ILis acrobats, negro 
winatrels, mermaids, 

His Fat Boys, Giants, Fairy Grettcs, 
sword swallowers, baby shows, living statuary and diora- 
mis were the talk of the common people—the great paying 
multitude that loves to be entertained even if occasion- 
ally hambugyed—not only of New York but all the 
surrounding country. To a countryman a holidey in 
New York wus not complete unless Bernum’s Muserm 
was visited and ready morey poure! in upon the genial 
showman. But he had yet to win international fume. 
This he set his resourceful mind upon doing and accom- 
plished it in his deslings with that little man of great 
reputation, Toin Thumb. 

he diminntive little gentleman who became co 
renowned as ‘General Tom Thumb,” was the son of 
Mr. E. Stratton, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Barnum, 
his patron, first beard of him in November 1812. The 
little fellow who had been christencd Charles, was 
brought before Barnum who with tle quick eye of a 
showman realised that he had struck a gould mine done 
up ina tiny parcel of human flesh and bone. “He was 
two feet high; he weighed less than sixtecn pounds, 
and was the smallest child I ever saw that could walk 
alone; he was a perfectly formed, bright-eyed little 
fellow, with light hair and ruddy cheeks, aud he enjoyed 
tine best of health.” When Barnum first engaged the 
midget, he got him at a price that was in proportion 
to his size, z., e., three dollars a week and keep, but the 
rice grew very much quicker than the little fellow, 
he second arrangement with the “General” was at 
the rate of seven dollars a week, and after this filty 
dollars. 

As Barnum’s Museum was so securely established 
and everything pertaining to it and its well-being 
ran like clockwork the Showman turned his eyes 
towards the Old World. He hsd never crossed the 
ocean, he had no idea what kind of folk from a show- 
man’s point of view the European peoples were, but he 
thought he would lite to experiment and that he bad 
the right sort of “article,” in Gencral Tom Thum) to 
introduce him to the notice of foreigners. 

Making all arrangements for an abcence which was 
to be of some duration he tcok passage in a eaiiin g shi 
for Liverpool. With him travelled General Ton Thun 
in charge of his parents and tutor. There was quite a 
gathering of inquisitive people at the dock to see them 
cowe ashore at Liverpool, for the fame of Barnom and 
his dwarf had lorg Vefore spread through the United 
Kingdom, but Mrs. Stratton 


Wrapped her Diminutive Son up in a Shaw! 
and ccrried him ashore ns though he were an infant in 
arms, and the crowd, undetecting the trick, lingered on 
to sce the little fellow leave the ship and at length 
dispersed disappointed. 

arnum exhibited his “find” to crowds in Liverpool 
before proceeding to London. He soon found that the 
Englishman appreciates a good show as heartily as 
does the Yaukee, and moreover he takes the same 
benign pleasure in being agreeably befcoled. 

London took her latest lion to her arms with the fer- 
vency she alone of citics knows how to express. ‘i'om 
Thumb was the rage. No great gatherin:: was complete 
withont the liliputian. Society leaders struggled for 
him with all the strenuous ardour of forwards in an in- 
terzational football match. And to crown all, Her 
Majesty the Quecn commanded his attendanca at 
Buckingham Palace. 

His two interviews with the Queon were most amusing 
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to the royal party. When the General was ushered in 
“looking like a wax doll with the power of locomotion 
he found awaiting him the Queen, Prince Albert, the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Wellington and other 
celebrities, The General advanced with a firm step and 
as he came within hailing distance made a graceful bow, 
and exclaimed, “ Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
A burst of laughter followed this salutation. The Queen 
then took him by the hand, led him about the gallery, 
and asked him many questions the answers to which 
kept the party in an uninterrupted strain of merriment. 
The General familiarly informed the Queen that her 
pictare gallery was “ first rate” and told her he should 

ike to see the Prince of Wales. The Guee replied 
that “the Prince had retired to rest, but that he shou!d 
see him on some future occasion,” which he did, for the 
Queen again commanded his presence and the little 
fellow was made known to the Royal children. After 
this first reception by the Queen the General Tom Thumb 
furore raged wilder than ever; not to have seen the 
midget was to be hopelessly out of it socially, hia recep- 
tion room at the Egyptian Hall was packed at their 
receptions and dinners. P. T. Barnum lived and moved 
to the continuual jingle of guineas, and for him and his 
little auxiliary 


London Streets were Paved with Gold. 


Leng before London had tired of the Gereral, Barnum 
tcok him for a tour on the Continent, he was introdnced 
to King Lou's Phillippe, the King and Queenof Belgium, 
and many otker royalties and had quite a triumphant 
trip of it, coming back to London to continue his recep- 
tions and entertainments. When Barnum and his 
nidgit returned to Aimerica a new arrangement was 
made Letween them. Instead of Barnum paying Tom 
Thimb a talary the two entered partnership and 
* showed on sliares.” 

The phenomenal siccess, social and financial, scored 
with the General of tie Liliputians established Earnum’s 
position in the show line. He was crowned king of Lis 
class. But up to this time he bad only had dealings 
with circuse?, musouns and freaks. Wishing to move 
ina higher strata of the great enterta‘ner-set Le made 
vp his mind toapply show methods (o something unusual 
in a legitiniate lize of business und see what the effect 
would he. 

It so harpened that a few weeks after Barnum 
had ceased showing Tom Thum) vt tbe Egyptian 
Hall a Swedish singer came to London and took all 
Engiind by storm. Such a wonderful voice as hers— 
art and nature so beautifully wedded—it was caid had 
never |.efore Leen henrd. Her fame quickly overspread the 
world and notoriety of any nove! rort was what Barnum 
yaid h's money for. He made up his mind to secure the 
Swedish singer, Jenny Lind, for a series of concerts in 
America. The Connecticut Showman was now a man of 
great eubstance in the firancial world. His bankin 
account in England was kept by Baring Brothers an 
an inquiry addressed to the bank quickiy convinced the 
inquirer that financially the Yanlice thowmen was 
sound. 

When his agent approacked Jenny Lind, the 
first thing the business-like lady did was to address 
Baring Brothers, and when she found that money was 

plentiful she drove what was then considered u hard 
argain. In these days of great prices to celebrities the 
rice he paid the Nightinga'e per concert appears small 
ut in 1849 the very mention of the sums the Swedish 
singer received from the Yankee Showman tcok the 
breath away. Two hundred pounds for each concert or 
oratorio, for a ceries of 150 concerts wus the stipulated 
price. Besides this Barnum undertook to pay all 
expenses, inc!uding the expenses of a travelling com- 
panion, 
A Waiting-Maid, a Man-Servant, a Secretary, 


and also to placeat Jenny Lind’s disposal everywhere she 
went a carriage with attendsnts. he aleo chose the 
artists to assist her at her concerts, among them Julius 
Fenedict and Giovanni Beiletti. Fefore the Swedish 
Nightingale would consent to set sail for America she 
saw that the whole of the amount which this arrange- 
ment vas likely to cost Barnum (187,500 dollars) was 
pluced in the hanc's of Loncon Bankers. That Barnuin 
was ab’e to do this and still go on with his manifold 
buaincsses proves that ke must have been approaching 
the quarter-mil:ionaire dollar stage at the very least. 

The concerts were successful beyond all expectation 
and in tke end Jennie Lird pail Barnum 32,000 
dolijars for the privilege of terminating the series at, the 
ninety-fifth concert—she was urged into this Ly advisers 
who wished to manage in place of Barnum. The total 
receipts amounted to 712,161 dollars of which sum the 
Swedish singer received 176,675 dollars, being paid 
2,000 dollars for most of her concerts, and Barnum 
pocketed 535,486 dollars less the expenses of the tour. 

Barnum's “Golden Rules for Money-making ” were 
firat given to the world in the form of a lecture delivered 
both in America and the United Kingdom. He had 
thought to lead a less anxious life after his triuwpbunt 
tour with Jennie Lind, but his good nature led him into 
a financial pitfall and he suddenly found himself liable 
for more than half a million dollars of another man’s 
debt owing to his having endcrsed bills without security. 
This was a terrible blow to him and he was under the 
necessity of beginning life over again although this 
time he was tke possessor of a very valuable asset in his 
gocd name, 


There is here only room to give his rules for money. 
making in brief. The pl for themselves. After 
co’ ling strict teetotalism and ridiculing the use of 
tobacco he gives his rules in the order as follows : 

Don’t mistake your vocation. 

Select the right Location. 

Avoid Debt. 

Peraevere. Whatever you do, do it with all your might, 

Depend uyo1 yor own pereonal exertions, 

Use tho best tools. 

Don’t get at-ove your business, 

Learn romething useful. 

Let hope predominate, but be no! too visionary, 

Do not scatter }02r powers. 

Bo systematic. 

Read the newspapers. 

Beware of outside operations, 

Ton't indorse wittout security, 

Advertise your business, 

Bo folite and kind to your customera, 

Re charitable, 

To1't blab. 

Preserve your integrity. 

Those desiring to become the possessors of vast wealth 
have here to Pes them the rules that the greatest 
Showman of all ages firmly believed would lead to for- 
tune. They are well worth careful study and many of 
them it will be sesn, do not seem to agree with those 
now-a-days held by men who attempt to acquire riches 
at the expense of only a few years or indeed a few 
months sc ape 

The more striking incidents of the Yankee Showman’s 
life are reasonably well known to the world at largo. 
Barnum took care that this should be the case. Eveiy- 
thing of importance that he did was done with an eye to 
advertisement and no man’s actions were more heralded 
in his day. 

His purchase of Jumbo created a furore in England 
stch a3 had naver Prerinualy been known over 
the removal of a beast from our shores, and Barnum, 
when he saw the gathering of the storm, took every care 
to further the ga'e rather than to abate it. He quickly 
detected at the earliest sound of outcry on the part of 


INSURANCE 
Working Men and Women 


AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


SFECIAL TO “P.W.”’ READERS. 

EN POUNDS vill be paid by THE OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION Ltd., 
of 40 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the heir 

or assign of any person, over 14 years of age and under 65, 
who dies within six weeks as the direct and sole result of 
an accident sustained within the limits of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whilst in the performance of his or her usual work, 
provided that the following conditions are complied with : 

1. The person desirous of benefiting by this Insurance 
Scheme must, as the essence of the contract, have filled u 
cut out, and retained the FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANG, 
COUFON (which appears each week in P.W.) for at least 
twelve consecutive weeks immediately before the accident. 
(See below aleo.)’ 

2. The statement cf claim on his or her behalf, 
accompanied by the twelve coupons, must reach the 
Head Office A glans Ocean Corporation as above within 
eeven days of thé fatal termination of the accident. 

8. Together with the statement of claim and the coupons, 
must also be fryer a copy of the ceath certificate and 
awritten guarantee that the coupons were actual 
in and signed by tle deceased. si sd 
; & oor one claim can be accepted in respect of each 

leath. 

5. The decision of the Directors of The Ocean Accident 
and Guorantee Corporation Ltd. as to the payment of the 
money is final, and wken once the payment has been made, 
no claims as to its disyozal can be considered. 

6. In tho event of this offer being withdrawn, no 
claims for accidents taking place after the expiration of 
cne week from the issue of the last coupcn can be 
considered. 

Special Insurances sre of-ered of £1 for three 
sigred Coupons from consecutive issues of the per 
immediately preceding the fatal accident, or £5 for 


a aigeed Coupons, under simi’ar conditions to the 
ove. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and 
is subject to, the conditicns cf tke “Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Company Limited Act, 18€0,” Riska Nos. 2 & 3. 

The possession of this Ccujon is admitted to be the 
peyment of a premium under Sec. £3 cf the Act. A print of 
he Act can be seen at the Ofice of the eatd Corporation, 


| FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. 


AUGUST 19th, 
1899, 


Age mext Dilgthday. ........32....00.0.000 
Bee Back. 


The bathing season has commenced, aad the question of Mixed Bathing is again to the fore. Buy PASTIMES next Wednesday 


and read of the place where 20,000 peop'e 


bathe together. 
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the English public the germs of a splendid international 
attack of hysteria, a t outpouring of sentiment and 
tears; the children of the United Kingdom wailing and 
pleading that the ih om be not torn from their loving 
embrace, and the children of America demanding that 
Jumbo be sent across to them to love. The affair was 
ridiculously well stage-managed by Barnum and his 


agents. 

Even Jumbo was taught to part with his dear Zoo 
in tears and with screaming protestations; columns 
of special written accounts by those who had the great- 
est command of adjectives appeared inthe British and the 
American newspapers, and Barnum was given the greatest 
advertisement of his life. Jumbo after lying round a 
fitting time in the vicinity of the Zoo during which 
Burnum cabled to his agent, “ Let him liethere n week 
if he wants to. It is the best advertisement in the 
world.” 

Junbo had the melancholy satisfaction of pitching 
a huge freight engine off the track and smashing it, 
but on the other hand his skull was fractured and his 
hulking body crushed between two trains. 

Many circuses perambulated the States, and Barnum 
as opportunity occurred absorbed the better class 
of these and finally came to an arrangement with 
Mr. Bailey and partners for the amalgamation of their 
two colossal circuses. 

* During his life time the general showman lost more 
*han a million dollars by fire. 


Next weck: JOHN WANAMAKER AND ALEXANDER 
TURNEY STEWART. 


aan have already appearcd on CEctt RHODES 
462), 


James Tyson (463), Sources oF GREAT: printed in the paper soon—in the 
Fortunes (464 and 465), CoRNELIVS VANDERBILT | 


“I sHourp think you would be ashamed to live on | 

charity. Why don’t you do something? Haven't you 

ever learnt that a man is known by his works ? ” 
“ Well, so’s a watch. I ain't no time-piece.” 


ete 


Sue: “ When are you going to give me the money to | 
bas that new dress?” 
e: “ Next week.” 
“That's what you said last week.” 
“Yes, and that’s what I say now, and am going to say | 
next week. I’m not the kind of a man who says one 
thing one week and another thing next week.” 


— 
Mamma: “Oh, Bertie, here you are again all covered | 


with mud from head to foot.” | fe 


Bertram (in tears): “It isn’t my fault. I was sailing 
ona plank, when Willie Meggs gave mea push, and over 
I went.” ' 

Mamma: “ Well, what are you crying so about? Is it 
painful to be covered with mud?” 

| Bertram: “ No, it ain't; but I thought that if I came | 
in laughing you would whip me.” 


SENIEENIEnnnsar sacomeeeeeemeed 


“EpIitH.” 
“Yes, Tom?” 
ee have a very important question to ask you. ! 
n eas ? 
“Yes, Tom?” 
“ Now, don’t play any sister games on me.” 
“What is your question, Tom ?” : 
“I—I—well, the fact is, my name is going to be ! 
r, next to the ' 


‘ 


was wondering , 


advertisements, don't you know; an 


Man is Condensed Air. 


Science has demonstrated the fact thit man is 
formed of condensed air together with liquid gases; 
that he lives upon condensed, as well as uncondensed, 
air; and that by means of the same mysterious agent 
he moves, or causes to be moved, the heaviest weights 
with the velocity of the wind. 

But the strangest part of the matter is that thousands 
of millions of these particles of condensed air are going 
on two legs, destroying other forms of condensed air 
which they may need to build up their own wasted 
tissues or for shelter or clothing ; or, on account of their 
egotism and fancied power, destroying each other in 
pitched battles, using implements which are but other 


orms of condensed air, the material of which they 
themselves are formed or composed. 
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Result of the “B. D. M.”” Competition. 


Mr. E. W. Srracuan, West March, Monifieth, NX.B., has 
been awarded a silver pencil-cuse, and penknives have been 
gent to the following ccmpetitors : 

C. A. Russell, 2 York Buildings, Edinburgh ;<Co'our-Sergvant M. R. 
Audsley, 3rd Vol. But. R. W. Kent Rez ment, Woulwich; W. Gyde, 
Tho Barracks, Wurley, Essex ; J. W. Baker, 2 Steryles Road, Blickwell 
Gate, Durlinyton; Alfred J. Morris, 13 Gt. Brickkiln Street, Wolver- 


hanjpton; Miss M. Harley, Tolka Lodge, Richmond Road, Dublin; 
J. Wilson, Etherley, Bishop Auckland; R. Hart, 12 Sefton Square, 
Hight Park Stve+t, leversialand; Mrs. M. White, 12 St. Mary's Road, 
Liscard, Cheshire; Thomas Lovell, 5 Unien Street, Guiseley, near 
Leeds; Mar.in Gibb, 23 Harford Street, Middlesborough ; «'. Barklie, 
Hill Hall, Lisburn, Ireland ; James Casson, Mo:s Side Cottage, Lam- 


' plugh, Cockermouth; Frank Baker, 58 Bethuma Koa‘, Standfurd Hill, 


+3 L, Robinson, 7 Granville Park, Lewisham, 8.E.; A. E. Tyson, Spring 
Vale, Whitby; W. H. Beown, 95 Priory Park Read, Kilburn; v. I. 
Withers, Stauhope Koad School, Stanhope Road, South Shieids; 
W. G, Sugden, 26 Parkhurst Road, Bowes Park; J. C. Harkness, 


:nziven, Co. y, Ireland; pes G, 5 , Milton Road, 
(466), L1 Hune Cuane (467), Jay GouLp ate) See whether it would be all alone among the deaths, or with | Portstelld, SB eieka Sew-ll, he Wael lacie, Cokcraseht 
HovseE oF RotTHscHiLp (469 and 470), Sir Titus Satr 
(471 and 472), Poineas TayLork Barnum (473).] 


| “Oh, Tom!” 


yours among the marriages.” i 


George E. Marshall, Bonington, Boston; J. H. Pendlebury, 109 Grey 
Mare Lane, Bridford, Manchester; Charles M. Grant, Innerleithen, 
St. Ronans, Wells. 


A BIG MIGRATION OF ‘ SWALLOWS.’ 


MADE FROM FRESH HOME-GROWN FRUIT. 
Celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary, July, 1898. 


THE NEWS: CCMMENTS OF THE PRES. 
“We nre sure that our readers will Sarec that 
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English public are not slow to reougnise m_rit, and 

season half the present output of the factory for the ycar hus Leen sol 
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BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


THE MOST EFFICACIOUS REMRDY IN 
PULMONAR UMPTION, 


it is far better to buy their preserves, BE ANWUPAOTURED 
» amid fresh and beaut:ful surroundings to those manufactered in 
London Slums and after the fruit itaclf bas trave!l-d miles by -ailway to reach the factory. 

we ure glad t) hear that before a Sti:awberry had been picked 
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TAILOR-MADE 
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In Black and all Colours. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PaGE M.CRE Parwictrar1y FOR Larizs. 
TsoBEL will Le glad to answer, in this page, questicns of 


general interest uzon heusehcld matters, eo far as space ' 


Envelopes shculd be marked Home Notes. 


permits. 


D>» from rust, Ly painting 
Protect the Stoves tent -Otey TMI nore 


sionally with turpentine and black varnish. 
till very thin, 
Roll out Scraps of Pastry out inte 
rounds the size of a florin, bake till crisp, and keep in 
a tin till required asa garnish or a fcundation for a 


savoury. 

Your Old Mahogany Chairs P7o>3bly 
ing with a flannel damped in soapy water. Rub gently 
till the stain disappears, and polish at once with a dry 
cloth. For obstinate stains on old furniture I «lways 
use a cloth damped with hot beer, and afterwards polish 
in the usual vay. (Reply to Ipa.) 

. is more economical than 

Whipped Cream Dain cream, us it increaces 
double in bulk by the air-bubbles. Place tke cream in a 
clezn, dry basin, and with a clean whisk beat it sharp!y 
(do not stir) till it will hang from the whisk, then 
immediately stop, or it will become butter. This process 
should always be carried out in the lurder. (Reply to 
EVANGELINE.) 

is very good, and especially 

Apple Rolly-Poly useful for using up the 
small apples. Make a nice light suet crust, roll it out 
very thin, and cover with chopped apple. Sift sugar 
over the fruit and flavour with a littie grated lemon 
rind, and, if liked, a suspicion of ground cinnamon. 
Roll up the paste, moisten the ends and pinch them 
together securely. Boil in a clcth for two hours, und 


serve with sweet sauce. 

To Make Fruit Salt. ee ee ae 
ounces of tartaric acid, four ounces of bi-carbonate of 
soda, fuur ounces of cream of turtar, and half 2 pound 
of icing sugar. See that all the ingredients are 
thoroughly dry, then mix aud pound them till fine. 
Pass all three times through a wire sieve, place in dried 
bottles and cork tightly. The ingredients for this 
recipe will Le found cheap, and a really good saline is 
obtained from it. (Reply to A. W.) 


5 Melt in a elcan frying. 
Cumberland Hash. fan two tablezpoon!uls 


of butter and one of red currant jelly. When this 
just simmers, put into it slices of cold mutton cut evenly 
and not too fat. Heat the meat slowly, turning it, and 
be careful that it dees not get crisp. Have ready a hot 
dish, and on it a mound of mashed potato; pile the meat 
on it. To the gravy add a tablospoonful of vinegar, a 
little dry mustard, and a squeeze of lemon-juice. Thicken 
the gravy with browned flour, and serve round the 
potato. (Reply to Marmion.) 

Biling the Finger Nails *5 re eee 
say, one that is common amongst adulta as well as 
children; it is one that utierly ruins the shape of the 
nails. It is very often purely a nervous habit; children 
bite their nails when excited, while others do it even 
in their sleep. The best cure is to relieve the nervous 
excitability with suitable measures, and I am sorry to 
say that this is often a most difficult task. Children 


may cured by dipping th fingera into a 
solution of some bitter substance, or, when 
this fails, by forcibly keeping them from the 


mouth, When a child is old enough to be proud of its 
appearance, I l:are known a cure elfected through the 
manicure system; this also removes much of the temp- 
tation to bite by keeping the nails smooth and free froin 
loose bits of skin, etc. For adults, a finger-stall will 
often check the habit, for probably only one nail is 
favomed, and the taste of the kid of the “sta'l” is an 
unpleasant reminder. 


Has ‘‘Psycho”’ delineated your 
character from your photo ? 


Has Madame Alba read 


our 
palm ? ‘ 


Have you paid a penny for this 
week’s ‘* Home Notes ’’? 


If not, do soat once; by doing the 
last, you can at once glean pare 


: k for twen 
Hard-boiled Eggs ote aud then pont! 


in culd water, to be made quite digestible. 
e to 


When Garments and Ribbons jo ayed 


at Lome, they must first te thoroughly cleansed, for the 
divt, especially if of an oily description, woul! prevent 


the dye taking. . 
: just allowed to heat i. butter, 
Slices of Heat aul seasoned with Pep. ser and 
salt, are excellent if served on a ps of hoiled Trench 
beans, tossed in butter. This makes a very good --ntrée 
at a family dinner, especially if the slices be trimmed 
to an even size and shape. 


A Moth-Preventing Sachet Power. 


Take a quarter of an ounce each of powdered clo res, 
nutmeg, cinnamon, carraway, and tonquin beans. Thea 
add one ounce of Florentine orris root. . Mix the 
ingredicnts thcrcughly together, and then pasa thrice 
through a sieve. Place the powder in bags, aad use. 


. queezed into a 
The Juice of a Lemon ftiniter of water 


and taken occasic nelly the last thing at night cr first 
thing in the morning has a wonderful effect on the com- 
piexion and eyes. It clenrs the liver and makes the 
eyes bright and sparkling. After taking the lemon 
always clean the tecth, as the acid quickly prcmotes 


decay. (Reply to JEFF.) 
seuss make a tasty ccurse at 
Curried Tomatoes supper or dinner. Cut half 


an onion very small and grate an apple; then add a 
good deszertspoonful of curried powder and a gill of 
rather thick gravy. Stir all the ingredients together 
and allow thein to simmer for a few iinutes. Add the 
tomatoes and simmer slowly till cooked. Just before 
serving, squeeze in a little lemon-juice. Place the 
tomatoes on a hot dish, thicken the gravy, and pour 


round, 

Veal and Tongue Salad js pppreciated in 
cut slices cf cold roast veal into pieces of even size, with 
slices of tcngue to correspcnd. Put these in a circle, 
alternately, round a dish, with a pile of dresscd salad 

in the centre. Garrish the mcat with pickles cut into 
fancy shapes, ard slices of hard-boiled egg. The salad 
should ke gaimmished with sma!l pieces of Leetroot or 
tomato. The sume recipe may be carried out with small 
joints cf fowl instead of veal. 


a a RS 


, : Line a fancy tart dish with 
French Custard. puff paste, fill it with custard 
prepared as below, and bake in a steady oven. Beat 
three ounces of caster eugar, the yolks of three eggs, 
and half an ounce of flour together. Heat half a pint 
of new milk, and when it hoi!s puur very slowly into the 
cegs, etc. then pour all intoa stewpan, and stir over 
the fire till it thickens. ‘Take the cuztard off the fire, 
stir in two sheets of leaf gelatine, and flavour to taste. 
Pour into tke prepared dish, and when the eusterd is 
almost dene, take it out cf the oven and pile on to it a 
meringue made of the Leaten whites of eggs. Replace 
the dish in the oven, and let it stay till the meringue is 
criap. ferve when quite cold, garnished to taste. 


Filleis of Muttcn and Mushrooms 
make a very delicious supper-dish, as the days draw in 
and mushrooms are to be had by the enerzetic pickers. 
Take the fillet from a well-hung leg of mutton, and 
divide it with cutlets half an inch thick. Bext out 
these fillets and season with finely-chopped mushrcoms, 
pepper, and salt. Fry them in a hot, dry, frying-pan 
till done. Cook some chopped mushrooms and a few 
sprigs cf parsley in a little meat glaze. Fry a long 
etrip of bread just the width of the fillets and arrange 
the meat on it, cre piece overlapping the other. Garnish 
with the chopped mushiooms, pour round a good gravy, 
and on each fl'ct place a small pat of butter mixed 
with chopped farstey, sca:oncd with lemon-juice and 
pepper. Serve very hot. 

Never Kecp Soiled Linen in Your 

ait , This is what our great-grand- 
Sleeping Reems. sothers said, and et nenidays 
one finds elegant clothes-laskets in every Ledroom of at 
all weil-furnished houses. How is this? I can only 
suppose that some enterprising baskct-maker intro- 
duced pretty baskets as receptacles for “ soiled linen,” 
and that they were considered necessary articles of 
furniture. The habit is one to Le condemned, for dark- 
ness und airleasness sre favourable to the growth of 
disease germs. Whero 8 ‘ permits, uso a small 
room solely for the soiled linen‘of the family, and keep 
its window open night and day. This is often impoe- 
sible, and so the bathroom should be utilised; in it 
have square baskets, which admit both light and air, 
and keep the window open at night as well as day. 
Where there is a large wash to be fetched, the laundress 
will generally co so twice a week; this is to her advan- 
tage as well as to that of the honseho'd. Linen bags are 


ticulars of the two first items. Saaliyetwineototien eats tare 
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of this is trifling, and the rugs will wear twice as long 


When Washing Potatoes, peidigees i 


scrubbing-brush, and you will find the process perfectly 


easy. 

. from crystallising by adding 

Prevent Sy TUP two or three drachms of citric 

acid to each gallon of syrup. Those who prefer it may 
add cream of tartar in the same way. 

Babies should alicays be Encouraged to 

6 5 1 about i d 

Stretch their Limbs (ro cree eee tenethen 

cireulation. Let the small infant be on its back some- 

time, and push something solid with itsfeet. (Reply to 


Euiza.) 
q have a tiresome way of curling up at the 
R “98 corners, which spoils their appearance, and 
in the end the corner getstorn away. Toensure against 
this, directly a rug is bought, bind it on the under edge 
with stout holland or furniture webbing. The expense 


in consequence. 
. = ae is done by tasting: 
Testing Peppercorns They cannot be easily 
replaced by other seeds, but may have been damaged 
by sea-water and consequently retain but little pun- 
gency. Ground pepper may be adulterated by flour 
or starch, whose presence is at once discovered on 


using the microscope. (Reply to Dusiovs.) 
Take three- 


To Make Boston Cream. quarters of a 


pound of loaf sugar, seven drops of essence of lemon, 
one ounce and a h lf of tartaric acid, and pour over all 
three pints of boiling water. Beat thoroughly when at 
blcod-heat and bottie when cold. A wine-glassful in a 
tumbler of water with a little carbonate of soda makes 
a delicious drink. (Reply to DUMBARTON.) 


Soak one ounce of gelatine in a 
Plum Mould, gill of water for two hours. Take 
come very ripe plums, ckin and stone, and set on a dish: 
scatter caster sugar over. Slice two bananas into half- 
inch pieces, and skin some Blanch and skin 
some swect almonds and pistachio nuts. Pour a quart 
| of boiling water on the gelatine, and the plum skins. 
Stir till dissolved, sweeten with six ounces of sugar, and 
jadda wie ees of both noyeau and lemon juice. 
Strain the jelly into the fruit, and when nearly cold 
pour into a mould. Turn out to serve, and decorate 
with more almonds. (Reply to Davos.) - 
a good-sised, 
lobster, or 


Stewed Lobster. focbi boiler 


failing that, a tinned one of good brand. Take out 
the flesh from the shell in as large pieces as ible 
and divide the tail in half, add the coral and berries, 
but not the green. Make half a pint of good brown 
gravy, add a glass of sherry, a desserts ul of 
ketchup and cayenne to taste. Thicken the gravy and 
stew the lobster in it for an hour. Have ready some 
boiled rice, dried till the grains are separated, and 
with it make a border round the dish, set the lobster 
in the middle, and serve very hot. Scatter chopped 
parsley over all. (Iteply to 8. Day, Plymouth.) 


, In this use puff or short 
Bakewell Puffs. yaste as you desire, bat. 


whichever is used, if made the day before, will be 
improved by making hot in a quick oven and allowing 
to giow cold before packing. For the filling 
of tho puffs take two ounces of caster sugar, 
two ounces of butter, cne ounce of spongecake- 
crumbs, half an ounce of cornflour, one egg and 
one ounce of crystallised cherries. First cream the 
butter and sugar together, add the yolk of egg, corn-’ 
flour, cake crumbs, and, lastly, cherries, which should be 
finely chopped. Beat the white of egg to a stiff froth, 
and add to the mixture. Place the basin containing 
this over a pan of boiling water, and stir slowly while 
the mixture cooks for five minutes; then stand till cold. 
Cut rounds of pastry the size of a saucer, place a table- 
spconful of the above mixture in the centre, wet the 


edges of the paste and pinch to- 
gether on the top of the puff. 

Then p'ace in a quick oven, and g 

bake till the pastry is cooked i 
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make on his own person application of tincture of 
iodine to soothe a severe cough or acute sore throat. 
Starting from this principle of the penetrability of the 
tissues, Dr. Drouet reflected that substances which 
could not reach the middle and inner ear by the 
Eustachian tube and the auditory canal might yet be 
perfectly transmitted by means of impregnation. He, 
therefore, tried the experiment by using external 
applications, daily repeated, on the mastoid process, 


HOW SO-CALLED 
INCURABLE DISEASES 
CAN BE CURED. 


DEAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
DISCHARGE FROM THE EARS, CHRONIC 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT 


AND NOSE. 


—— eet 


Amonea the public it is generally believed that a 
chronic disease is incurable. A priori, this opinion 
seems justified. A malady is, in fact, styled chronic 
when it has already lasted for a certain time, and has a 
tendency to persist and grow worse. Under these 
conditions, it is quite natural that it should seem 
needful to abandon all hope of cure. But three cases 
may present themselves. First of all, the patient has 
neglected himself. Inthe second place, he has attended 
to his case but imperfectly, or he has not pursued the 
treatment which might have cured him. Lastly, the 
mischief is without remedy. In the two first cases it 
cannot be said that the malady is incurable. It will 
suffice that the specific treatment of the disease be fol- 
lowed in order for a cure to be attained. Among the 
very large number of maladies capable of assuming a 
chronic form, there are none more common than 
ailments of the ear, the chief symptoms of 
which are deafness and noises in and discharges from 
the ears. These ailments have for very long been 
considered incurable, not only because they were 
often neglected or ill-tended by those who were 
attacked by them, but especially because medical science 
was possessed only of means of little efficacy to 
encounter them. Quite recently, moreover, the aurist, 
in order to treat ailments of hearing, only made use of 
the old operative measures already employed at the 
beginning of the century—the use of the catheter, or 
inflation of the mid-ear; massage of the ear-drum, 
injections, the use of powders blown into the ear, etc. 
There were tried of late applications of electricity, but 
unfortunately the experiments were quite deceptive. 
_ The effects of that marvellous fluid are still too 
uncertain for their use without danger tothe patient. 

Why, then, are these ailments specially difficult to 
treat P The reason is that, in 95 pen cent. of cases, 
they have their seat in the mid-ear or in the labyrinth, 
and that these two organs, being situated in the 
interior of the skull, completely screened by the 
tympanic membrane and the vault of the bony portion 
of the organ, are out of reach from the exterior. 
Every attempt at operating, by whatsoever process it 
may be, made by the two only natural issues—the 
auditory canal and the Eustachian tube—is therefore 
bound to fail. Accordingly, as the only means hitherto 
employed to treat these ailments depend, as we have 
seen, on only surgical methods, it is not surprising 
that the cure of these ailments has been ever considered 
impossible. If deafness is due to chronic inflammation 
of the cylinder of the ear-drum, or of the labyrinth, 
or, further, to ankylosis of the ossicles, or indeed to 
Gebility of the auditory nerves, what effect can be 
produced by injections, or by blowing of powder into 
the auditory canals, or by inflation of the Eustachian 
tube by means of an air-bag, since the seat of the 
ailment will not even be touched? What good will be 
done by the so-called artificial drums if the ear-drum 
is not attacked? It was needful to discover means of 
reaching, either directly or indirectly, these hidden 
parts of the organ of hearing by the medicinal sub- 
stances suitable for removing congestion, for acceler- 
ating in them the circulation of blood, and, at the 
game time, for encountering their inflamed condition. 
The problem was solved some years ago by Dr. Drouet 
in the following manner. The epidermis and all the 
tissues of the human body are, as is well known, 
susceptible of infiltration. In order to allay the pains 
of rheumatism, gout, or other diseases, or to reduce a 
swelling, ointments or identical preparations are often 
employed by rubbing on the parts affected, and these, 
by penetration to the skin, bring about the desired 
result, Everyone has had more or less occasion to 


behind the auricle. The chymical elements thus 
applied penetrating the skin by degrees, are at once 
drawn into all parts of the organ of hearing through 
the manifold branches of the network of veins by 
which the local circulation of blood is effected. The 
experiment was crowned with complete success. 
Patients thus treated, who had vainly tried all the 
boasted methods, were radically cured in a remarkably 
short space of time. It is well to add that the Drouet 
curative treatment is not limited to these external 
applications, which are only its basis when the affection 
of the ear is caused by a morbid condition of the 
neighbouring organs, the nose, the pharynx, or the 
larynx, which last organs must be treated at the same 
time. When it is the consequence of general diseases, 
such as fevers, rheumatic, gouty, and tuberculosis con- 
ditions, etc., it is indispensable for internal treatment 
to be equally pursued, in order to encounter the influence 
exercised by tke patient's general state on the ailment 
of the ears. But whether the malady be purely Jocal or 
consequent on another disease, the results attained in 
each case are quite decisive. At the present time the 
point has been reached of curing chronic ailments of 
the ear, dating back twenty or thirty years, after treat- 
ment varying from three to six or eight weeks. Further- 
more, we advise persons interested in this subject to 
read the NEWSPAPER FOR THE DEAF, which is 
forwarded free of charge on application to the Manager 
of the Drouet Institute, 72 Regent’s Park Road, London, 
N.W. This scientific Review gives a great number of 
details of much interest on ailments of the ear, the 
throat, the nose, and the larynx ; on the various methods 
of treatment used to encounter them; and likewise 
furnishes a detailed account of several hundreds of 
cases radically cured by the Drouet treatment. 

It has been estimated that of 100 persons attacked 
by diseases of the ear about thirty-five suffer from dis- 
charges, which have caused the rupture or lesions of 
the tympanic membrane. This particular form of injury 
is always very serious, for the existence of a discharge 
so near to an organ so important as the brain must 
always cause dread of exceedingly serious complica- 
tions, amongst which decay of the interior bones of the 
ear, fucial paralysis, cerebral abscesses, meningitis, and 
embolism may be named. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that a person thus affected should 
immediately pursue energetic and effective treatment. 
Mr. 8. Wachs, of Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
suffering from a chronic discharge-from the ears, which 
had caused lesions to the two ear-drums, and was 
attended by complete deafness and incessant pain, was 
radically cured after treatment lasting for four weeks. 
The following letter, written by the patient after his 
cure, may be seen, along with all those quoted by the 
NEWSPAPER FOR THE DEAF, at the Autograph 
Room of the Drouet Institute. 


T write to you in order to let you know the progress which I 
have experienced. _I began to use the remedies four weeks ago, 
and, after a few days, I felt a slight improvement. This, by 

, made a farther advance, aud eight days ago, to my great 
satisfaction, I could hear splendidly. Before inning the 
treatment I was quite incapable of hearing the ticking of a watch 
even when I held it close to the ear, Now I can hear it very well 
at about a yard distance. I can also hear the clock in the 
adjacent room when the door is closed. Moreover, my ears no 
longer have any discharge, and my voice has again become of 
normal tone. stly, 1 tind a general improvement, I feel the 
utmost gratitude towards you.’ 


The case of Mr. William L. Sloan was almost exactly similar. 
The patient suffered from a chronic discharge from the middle 
ear, and was affected by deafness, accompanied by constant 
noises in the ears. Eight days after commencing treatment Mr. 
Sloan sent the following letter : 


‘*73 Menzies Road, Aberdeen, Feb. 22, 1899, 
“*T have found the test possible relief through having used 
wan aleails meleaen The discharge from the ears has quite 
isappeared, I can hear perfectly, and the buzzing sounds have 
entirely left. I shall recom your treatment wherever I can, 
You can make whatever use of this you desire.” 


An absolutely identical case was that of Mr. Peter , 41 
of Bonestown, ughlin, county Meath, who had r 
from discharge from the ears for many years, the tympana being 
also perforated, while deafness and noises in the ears existed in 
a marked le is patient commenced treatment on Feb. 2 
of the present year, and on the 21st of that month 


reported pro- 
grees as follows: 6 ae 
“ The noises in the cars have completely 
discharge from the ears has Pr acon! entirely cured. 
J can now hear my watch tick at arm’s length.” 


CHRONIC CATARRH OF THE MIDDLE EAR. 


This affection of the ear is the one most commonly met with. 
It is painless, and causes deafness more or less pronounced, and 
also continuous or intermittent noises in the ears, Below we 
give the text of a letter received from a patient who has been 
com pjetety cured of that complaint. The case may perhups be 
considered as typical of the uffection referred to. 


iy _ “8Church Street, Landport, March 2, 1899. 

I must write and thank you for the wonderful cure your 
treatment has done in my cave. 1 have put off writing you before, 
to see if. by leaving off your treatment, the old co:nplaint would 
return, but I tind myself to-day able to hearas well as ever I could. 
It ix ubout sixteen years azo since | heard my wateh tick with my 
left car until 1 tried your treatment. Now I can hear it quite 
Patily a distance from iny ear. Before | started your treatment 

had got ro bad that I could not hear the ordinary trattie in. the 
street. I now feel another man, and shall always recommend 
your treatment to anyone | know afflicted. 
“R. Nertany.” 


Mre. R. B., a widow, of Tintke: Street, Southport. sixty-five 
years of age, who had suffered from the same complaint for over 
thirty years, has sent her photograph to the Drouct Institute, 
where it can be seen. In the letter accompanying the phote, the 
lady expresses her gratitude in the following words :— 

i * March 1, 1809, 

T may say thit the Lord has blessed the Drouct treat ment: 
for the Deaf to my good, for which I am grateful.” 


The Rev. Mr. Heel, 47 Chetwynd Road, Dartmouth Park, Lon- 
don, was cured in three wecks of the same complaint after thirty 
years of suffering. 


ATONY OF AUDITORY NERVES, THICKENING 
OF EAR DRUM, Xc. 


Miss Georgina Byrne, 11 Wellington Terrace, South Shields, 
was completely cured iu three weeks, 


Mr. Frank Sebright, North Cadbury, Bath, was radically cure. 
after three weeks’ treatment. 

Joln P. Cameron, Eeq., was cured in fifty days of an affect’on 
of more than thirty years’ standing. 


EAR AND THROAT. 


Miss Anni Bond, The Parade, Leamington Spa, suffered from 
subacute inflammation of the left car, following an affection of 
the throat, The dcafness was complete on that side, the patient 
being also troubled with incessant nvise in the car. 


After some weeks’ treatment Miss Rond wrote :—‘‘ I am pleased 
to write thit my hearing is so much improved that it seems quite 
os wer again. I am no longer troubled with the noises in the 

ead. 

Miss Mary Boyland suffered from catarrh of the middle ear, 
which was gradually extending to the mucous membrine of the 
pharynx. Although serious, the affection was quickly cured. 


After some forty days’ treatment Miss Boyland wrote :— 
E ** Clair Mont, North Berwick. 
‘*T feel pleased to inform you my hearing is all right, my throat 
is quite well, and I can blow my nose freely. 1 feel grateful for 
the relief your treatment has given me.—Mary Boy.anp.” 


NOSE, NOSE AND THROAT. 


Ozona isa chronic affection of the nasal fosse, characterised 
by extreme fotor of the breath. This disorder, eo painful for 
those who are afflicted with it, has hitherto been regarded as 
incurable. This is now no Jonger so. Mr. A. M. Adams, of 
Clare, Suffolk, suffered from chronic rhinitis (ozema), with 
a‘rophy of nasal glands. Mr. Adams was under tr:atment for a 
comparatively short time when he addres:ed the Institute inthe 
following words: ‘‘ You will doubtless think 1 have forgotten 
you altogether and the good your treatment has done me. Iam 
very pleased to tell you that 1 am gute cured. Please accept my 
heartiest thanks for the great good you have done me.”’ 

The folowing is another instnce of cure of the same disease, 
complicated by pharyngeal catarrh: 

‘90 Hanger Lanc, Ealing, W., March 10th, 1399. 

‘‘Tam happy to eay that your treatment has been highly suc- 
cessful. The discharge from the nose has entirely disappeared, 
and the throat is also perfectly well. I may sufely say that you 
can consider my case a complete cure.—Thanking you, &c., 

“Mary YEAMAN.”? 


EAR, THROAT, AND NOSE. 


Mr. W. E. Hayes, of Richmond.—Chronic catarrh of the 
middle ear, with noises, naso-pharyngeal - Eustachian tubal 
catarrh : 

“It is with very great pleasure I now write to inform you of 
the complcte recovery of my hearing ; the respiration is also 
very much easier, Iam really ustonished at such a result in so 
short a time.” 

Mra. Kelly, of Manchester, suffering from the same dizease, 
writes after only a few days’ treatment; 

“T am glad and thankful to say that yesterday I was able to 
hear both the organ and the singers in the chupel; I can also 
hear the conveyances passing in the streets as I sit in the house, 
which I have not been able to do for a long time. Also 1 hear 
and understand what is said to me when at a distance from me. 
My throat is much freer than it was.”’ 

These different cases are only instances of the most 
common forms of these ailments. In the NEWS- 
PAPER FOR THE DEAF will be found much fuller 
details on the manifold aspects under which they 

resent themselves. Let us in remind our readers . 
That a number of this scientific Review is forwarded 
free of charge to all the sufferers who ap ly for it to 
the of the Drouet Institute, ys Regent's 
Park London, N.W. 

It is to this establishment that persons who desire 
to follow the Drouet treatment, or to have additional 


rticulars, should apply, either personally or by Ictter. 
Gratuitous consultations are given by poll Sic! 
Symptoms, or Patients’ 
who cannot ve home. Tho 
re every week-day from two to 
au h-room_ is likewise 
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IN REPLY TO YOURS, 


A most excellent suggestion of interest to all smokers 
comes to me from a correspondent, who complains of 
the trouble of cleaning a pipe. A man gets- attached 
to his particular briar, and it is not always in him to 
clean it out regularly, so that he allows it to become 
very foul, aud finds great difficulty in cleaning it. 
Now, if tohbacconists would have one or two boys with 
suitable apparatus to do this cleaning, the average 
smoker would only be too glad to pay twopence or 
threepence to have his favourite pipe thoroughly reno- 
vated. It would only be a matter of a few hours, 
and the profit accruing to the enterprising tobacconist 

vho takes up this idea should be very considerable. 


Hagel, while on her hotidays, could not help noticing 
the torture which many very young children have to 
endure through their well-meaning parents ene 
them paddle in the sea, obviously against their will. 
She argues that even if paddling is at any time 
beneficial, surely the good it is supposed to do becomes 
harmful when the children scream with terror at the 
waves. This is very true, but I do not 
think that any serious harm can accrue from com- 

liing a child to paddle, providing it is in good 
beatin The little ones, who howl and shriek when 
they come in contact with the sea, are usually those 
who do the same sort of thing in their nightly tub. 
The only danger likely to arise is that from terror, 
and, surely, the average parent can be permitted to use 
his judgment, as to whether the cries ure produced by 
temper or fear. 


M. G. writes to me in great trepidation to know if there 
is such a vane as poisoning by bookmarks. Someone 
has told her that it has been done, and she is under 
the impression that a certain person will try it cn 
her.———_——There has been a rumour to that 
effect. The method was to send a book by post, with 
a highly-scented bookmark between'the leaves. The 
idea seems to be that the person who received tke 
book would be so charmed by the scent, that he would 
lift the marker and inhale the fragrance, with the 
result that he would fall into a comatose state and 
die, unless speedily relieved. But such a plan, if 
attempted, would quickly be stopped by the postal 
authorities, who would refuse to convey books smelling 
of strong scents. Obviously, you could protect 

ourself without the least trouble by burning ony 
kmark left at your house, or simply by not 
inhaling the fragrance. 


O. N. asks if I can tell him what is the most curious 

custom in any hotel in Great Britain. 
I am afraid I am cornered here. _I could tell 
you a good many remarkable customs of the kind, but 
it is impossible to say which is the most curious. I 
therefore offer a solid silver pencil-case to the 
reader who sends in, on the back of a post-card, what 
he or she considers to Le the oddest instance. Attempts 
should reach the the “ Hore. Eniror ” not later than 
Monday, August 2lst. Each of the fifty next Lest 
will earn a gold-plated pencil-case. 


H.G. thinks that the proprietors of carpet-beating works 
should ke compelled to cause the germ-laden dust to 
pass into the engine fire, or in some other way insure 
that all the Lisearbef harmful forms of bacterial life 
should be prevented from loc:ting themselves in the 
immediate vicinity of the works. In most c:s2s the 
dust simply issues from a pipe at a height of not mora 
than thirty feet from the ground. The result cannot 
be anything but unhealthy—-——— What have 
my carpet-beating friends to say about this? 


M. A. writes: “ You will, no doubt, like to hear some 
particulars of a somewhat novel dinner held in Win- 
chester to commemorate the winning of over twenty 
prizes in P.W. This dinner was known as the ‘Pear- 
son Dinner.’ The tablecloth consisted of the cutside 
wrappers of twelve Pearson's Weeklies, pasted 
ogee er, which Bars a novel effect. A lamp with a 
P.W. cover as a shade diffused a ruby glow over the 
table. Five out of the twelve guests were winners of 

rizes in P.W., and the remaining seven intend to be. 

ages from P.W. served as servicttes for the guests. 
Needless to say that Psa among the toasts 
were ‘Pearson's Wee y ‘The Editor,’ ‘George 
Griffith,’ ‘Headon Hill, ‘The Staff, etc. After 
dinner the s' ic views given with the Roya. 
were looked at and admired through a ‘ Pearson’ 
stereoscope won the previous week, and altogether a 
most enjoyable and novel evening was spent.” 


“Dogs it’ paz in the long run to ‘have revenge’ on 
those who have done you a bad turn?” is the question 
addressed to me by H.B. “I have always made it a 
rale to retaliate, but it has occurred to me lately that 
I’ve made a blunder from the utilitarian point of 
view.” ————_——-At firat sight it seems that there is 
considerable utility in having revenge; you think 
that it will make the offending party less ready to 
injur2 you on another occasion. Then there is the 
inward satisfaction of paying off old scores. But in 
the long run the gratification of the passion for 
revenge docs more harm than good. When you 
have retaliated, you have made the other 


party more determined than ever to do mis- 
chief; he scarcely ever thinks that he has 
deserved what you have done to him, and, in his 
turn, he will avenge himself—in some secret fashion 
if you have succeeded in proving to him that it is 
dangerous to do it openly. And so the game becomes 
a never-ending one. The satisfaction that retaliation 
affords you is not to be compared with the effects of 
continual scheming for an_ opportunity, or the 
brooding over the injury. Common-sense dictates 
that the best course is to eradicate from bis mind the 
desire to injure—which is the root of the whole thing 
—and that is certainly not done by inflicting a 
counter injury. 


J. A. F. says that he is very pleased with the Stereo- 
scopic Pictures now being issued with the Royat, 
and asks us to point out to those readers who are 
mounting them to ke sure and use black mounts. 
Mounts are to be olstained in nearly all colours, but 
in this case black only should be used. 


FLowerrot is the nig:name applied by his many 
friends to a correspondent who finds more pleasure 
in gardening than in outdoor sports. He is merci- 
lessly chaffed by his more energetic companions) who 

oint out that gardening is fit only for old people and 
adies. He is, however, under the impression that the 
beauty of his garden at this time of tle year fully 
repays the labour and time spent on it. What he 
particularly wants to know is whether a young fellow 
can indulge in this work in the knowledge that it is 
perfectly healthy and manly————Most 
certainly it is. I do not think you will find a 
healthier body of men in the kingdom than gardeners, 
and when this work is indulged in as a pastime, and 
other work occupies the mind for the rest of the day, 
the result can be nothing but good. Moreover, there 
is an opportunity for intellectual improvement in the 
flower garden which one doesn't get in the cricket 
field or golf links ; besides all of which every man is 
not built for violent exercise. 


J. T. writes as follows, d propos of the paragraph on 
the jealousies of tradesmen which appeared recently 
on this page: “Some years ago a tracesman in a 
market thoroughfare of Hoxton decided to make an 
effort to extend his business by slling goods of 
another kind altogethe: from thcse in which he 
usually dealt. He made the announcement, and on a 
certain Saturday he displayed the new articles in one 
of his two windows. The tradesmen in the street who 
dealt in those goods tcok offence; they said he was 
trying to get their business away from them, and made 
a tine to-do. The whole district was ina state of excite- 
ment. The shopkeepers were against him to a man, 
and, in order to annoy him and force him to desist, they 
exchanged goods with one another. The inhabitants 
were then treated to the spectacle of a greengrocer 
displaying boots among his cherries and tomatoes, a 
baker selling cabbages, a bootmaker offering meat, 
and a butcher trying to do business in tea and coffee. 
This state of things lasted for nearly a month; but 
in the end the enterprising tradesman was left alone, 
and went on steadily in the new line. I moved from 
the neighbourhood shortly afterwards, so do not 
know the later bistory of the shopkeeper.” 


T. J.&. takes exception to the statement which appeared 
in P.W. recently that the Prince of Wales ho!ds the 
record as a godfather, with seventy-five godchildren. 
He points out that there are many vergera throughout 
the kingdom who stand as godfather to 2s many as 
seventy-five children in one year. He has keen a 
pariah clerk for sixteen years, and has been asked 

lozens of times to stand for that ofiice—frequently to 
families of four or five children—the reason being that 
they have been brought to church fcr the ceremon 
without aay sponsors. I wonder whic 
verger, or butwoman, has been godparent to the 
greatest number of children! 


Pates has observed what he regards as a peculiar 
circumstance. He has been suffering intermittently 
for weeks from neuralgia, and it is ulways worse at 
night. There is nothing unusual in that, but the 

liar circumstance to which lie refers is that if he 
urns a light in the bedroom the pain is less intense. 
The stronger the light, the less the pain. He burnt a 
candle during part of the night, then had two 
brilliant lamps, and the pain was less with the lamps 
than with the candle—————The fact is that 
light has a soothing effect upon pain. If you are 
suffering from toothache or earache, the pain is not’so 

t in the daytime, if you sit in the sun or 

the light, as it would be if you were to sit in 
the shade. During the hours of darkness, all 
painful sensations increase in intensity ; they grow in 
severity as the night wears on, and decrease as day- 
break drawsnear. This fact seems to suggest light 
for the pu of obtaining relief. In the opinion of 

a Continental physician of great repute, it would be 

well always to burn a light in the bedroom. Children 

who a light, he says, should be humoured, for 
he has known a case of heart disease to ensue through 
compelling & child to sleep in the dark. A candle 
will be beneficial to children generally. These 
remarks, however, do not apply to people sufferi 
from “ nerves,” for they are often cnabhe to obtain 
comfort or repose in the light. 


H. B. R. wants to draw the attention of cycling readers 
to the thoughtless: practice of taking along dogs when 
out riding. At this time of the year, the whole 
country is dotted with men comfortably sailing alon 
on their machines, enjoying the scenery, wit 
wretched dogs, that have run ten or fifteen miles, 
dragging themselves along behind. He asks that the 
attention of sig tenors eyoliaia should be drawn to 
this.— And I feel sure that it is only neces- 
sary to point it out to have more consideration paid 
to the creatures. I do not for one moment infer.that 
the man who takes out his dog fora run while he 
rides his machine is unkind; he is simply careless, 
and doesn't consider tie injury to which he is putting 
his dumb pet. Dogs were made before bicycles, and 
were certainly never intended to trail along behind 
them. 


ANoTHER cheque for a special day has come to hand, 
and it will pay for Mamige’s day on Thursday, 
August 17th. 


J. E—All the money given to the lady typist on the 
sands at Blackpcol is placed to the credit of the 
Fresu Arr Funp. No deductions are made by her for 
expenses. It may interest visitors to Blackpool who 
have not yet discovered the typewriting tent to know 
that they can get their letters typed by her free of 
charge, but in return she expects something dropped 
into the box which stands on her desk. 


Amount Previously Acknowledged, £2,164 is, 7d. 


OrpINARY SUBSCRIE TIONS: 

Colin Lang, 2s. 7d.; C. Harris, ¢s.; Anon,. 94; W. D., 2s.; E. M. P., 
11d.; A Penny on the Drum, 16s. ; Clara Pickup, 1s. 6d. ; Countryman, 
5s. : Friend John, 1s. €d. ; 8,124 B. B. B., 1s. ; Cockney, Is. ; moor, 
Od. ; Little Willy, 6d.; BR. J. Wilson, £1 10s.; A Brighton Bookworm, 
£1; Mrs. Lewis, 3s.; Anon (Sheffield), 3e.; Indie and Clary, 2s. 3d.; 
Lonsdale, £8 2s. ; T. T. (Brighton), “s.; Gilbert and Harry, 1s, 6d.; D. 
Scott, 10s. ; Beppo, 5s.; ‘*Oom,” Is.; R. M., 1s.; C. 8., 68. €d.; FP. T. 
Targe, s.; Hurry Stunt and R, F. G. (Hueneme) £1. 0s. 7d.; Mra. 
Bur‘on, 3s.; Heronica, Cs. 94.; Mey Gibson. fe.; Anon (Bath), 1s; 
For the dar Children, 1¢s.; verpool Scotch Draper, £20; 
Kathleen ard Briun Fitz-Gibbon, 3s. 9d.; H. Sm'th, 1s.; 
Plenty of Fresh Air, 1s. 6d.; F. D., 1(s.; Anon, ls.; Chris Forder, 
8s. ; Sports Committee, ¢.8. Pen:broke Castle, r A. Bowerman, £2 2s, ; 
H. A. Ager, 2s.; M. Nilson, 2s, 94.; Miss Wayling, 23.; Bobby and 
Fella Munro and W. J. Burns, 6s.; RB. A. H. Goodyear, 5s.; E., 2s. 3d. ; 
H. F.S., 1s. 6d.: G. O. B., 2s.; G. P. R., 33.; Mother and Sissie, 1s, 6d.; 
First Fruits, £5; A Loyal Reader, 1s.; A.S.W., 10d.; J. F.T., 1s, ; 
Mrs. Davy, 3s.; F.1.C., 28.; J. W. Sheffield, 2s. Gd.; J. Saunders, 
Boma, Queens‘and, £1; Helen May, 3d. ; C. R. Gibbs, 10s. ; W. Alford, 
1s.; B. Fowler, fd.; Hilda Guest, 10s.; Flo, 1s. 6d.; A. V. B., 28,; 
A. F, Cestella, 1s.; A aah Well-Wisber, ri Derbyshire, 28, 

0) 


Miss Roce Strange, ICs. ; ung Austra s M. La H.. ; 
Anon (Camberley), 103. ; A Trifle, 6d.; Back from ths Het ‘hea. 
M. A. P-ite, 6d.; A. C. Morton, 2s.; Typewriting Tent, 1, 
£2 10s.; C. Brabazan, £10; J. Bartley, 10s.; Exile, U.S, °W. 


Lil 6d, 
ed.; J. K.S' , 28. $d.; C. BH, Martin, 5s. ; Jc 
6s.; A.8., 9d. ; . Waterloo, 3s. ; lerome, 28. 6d.; “Saucy 
Nancy,” 4s.; B.C. J., 28.5; Wi . 58.3; Nur immer f ’ 3 
Crutch, 15s. ; 8. A. Horne, 2s. 6d.; T. C. S., 1s. 6d, 


CoLLEcTED: 


Liverpool Spiritualists’ Children’s Lyceum, No. 1, £1; E: iB 
M e Beverid, J. M. High rt ; TH ray oe 


estry Officers’ Club, 
Meakin, £2 28. ‘.; Bertie Roberts, 6s. ld.; Be 
E. G. - 


farle: A % 
S.T.L. Maunser, 48.; A Poctors Foys’ Bible Class, 1s.6d.; Lizzie L 
Jones, 9U.: Mra. M Road Board 
per Mrs Shaw, &. Gd.; A. 


H. Emerton, £30 ; Surp:ua from Twenty Eustonians’ Half. Ou 

5a.; Staff of Eastern Telcgraph Co., Valetta, Malta, per ay Gating, 
£4; Jack Cotter, Mount pottinger, Belfist, £2 2s.: Lower Deck, H.M.8, 
Reayle, per F. Penuiall, £1103. 7d.; Ethel H. Eas‘en, 68, 6d.; Walter 
Broughton, jm., 10s. ; ‘Three Little Poys, Is. 6d.; 'R. K., be, 6d; 
C. W. Gracn, 13.63.; Oliver Davis, £1 Fs. 6d. ; W. H. Mills. 1s. 64. ; 
Result of Fazaar, £1 5s. 4d. ; Nellie Imezon, 1s. 54. ; H. J. N. Mood, 2s. ; 
Harry Mood, 5s. 5d. ; Hilda Peaccek, In. 9d. ; Bentrice Mood, 5s, 6d. ; 
¥annah Imeson, 4s. 4d. ; D. and O. Berliner, (3 ; Kathleen McDowell, 
los, ; J. A. Cols, 1s, 81. ; E. M. G.,43. 6d. ; ** Waverley,” Southar >. 


ton, 10s, 
Grand P.W. Total, £2,282 €s, 3d. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication. One Year | Half Year|3 Months 

8. D. 8 D. 8. D. 
Pearson's Weekly............. sercceceseree| 8 8 44 22 
Home Notes .........ccssseccrerrersseseseeeees 8 8 a4 asa 
Short Stories 6 6 33 18 
The Sunday Reader 8 8 44 23 
Past’mes............ ... 66 33 38 
Pearson's Magazine. 90 46 23 
Royal Magazine .... B80 36 13 
Dressmaking at MH 26 rs pas 
Home Cookery.............ccce. os 16 —- a 


ALL POST FREE. 


’ Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Addrese— 
“Humovursoms, Lowpon.” 
Mestre, R. A. THOMPSON & Co. ere our Sole Agents tm Sidve, 
80 Pitt Street), Melbourvte (902 Little Collins Strest), Brisbene (Rirrarc 
treet) Adelaide (7 King William Street), and Town &s Loop 


P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s | 248 Rue Rivoli 
ode Libary, voli, and 


Printed and Published by C. Anrnun Parson Lep., at Pearson's 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London,.W.C, 


A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSON WHOSE LETTER IS DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 
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| Also try Mason’s COFFEE Essence — 


Beware of Useless Im:tations. Agents Wanted 


Biggest, 


and , PB 
Cheapest @ 
Drink. jf 


MASON’S 


EXTRACT OF HERBS, 


oS GALLONS 5“! 


Of Non-Iutoxicating 


HR for 


AND 


Mason's WINE Es¢ence. 


Sample of either Free fcr 0d. 


Ries 


| Why not have Value for Money? | 


MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP’ 


Choice Virginia 


REE SIREN 


S fee | Eh 


WORTH A GUINEA A A “BOX.” 


BEECH L's | 


|Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


' [Sick Headache, Constipation, Wind and 


Pains in Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered ——— ee ae Ailments. 


In Boxes 1x 2 with tull direogtions, 
THE is. “ia. "BOX CONTAINS 66 PILLS. 


The Sale is ed ince ec Boxes Yearly. 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ‘sT. "HELENS, viele iaeas 
Sold 


Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers E 


Taamubatt Ns canine Advertisements should be sent to aie] Idvortisoment 


Makes the _- 
Finest Beverage —~ MAKE 
in theWorld. = 1 - 
"8 GALLONS 


OF 


Delicious 


— NONINTOXICATING. lovigorating | 


BEER 


ALWAYS REFRESHING, 


ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE. 


TRY IT to 
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OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES, oR SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


FREE FOR 9 STAMPS.’ 


ZoeF NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 


SWEET—NOT ‘SWEETENED. 

CLARKE’S ‘ ‘CARLTON” TOBACCO possesses all the virtues 
which an ideal pipe tobacco should have. It is mild without 
being insipid, consequent upap its repeat is fragrant and pure, 
and smokes perfectly dry to the end of the pipe without fouling. 
Ask fof CLARKE’S “CARLTON” TOBACCO in 10z. foil packets 
and 2, 4, and 8 oz. tins. 
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